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WAR SERVICE OF MOTHERS 


Do not neglect the care of the children but double your efforts 
in their behalf. 


Stand by the boys in Army and Navy. Give them all the inspira- 
tion, all the love, all the cheer that is possible. 


Save the babies. 


Help the erring boys and girls. Stand by the government. Work 
with it. Sacrifice, think, plan to be helpful wherever the way opens. 


Remember that God rules the universe, that His Kingdom is an 
everlasting Kingdom and His dominion from everlasting to ever- 


lasting, that through tribulation and sorrow life’s greatest lessons 
are learned. 


Learn the lessons the war is teaching. Apply them to life—that 
children and children’s children may not have to meet the same 
trials that have come this generation. 




















President’s Desk 


War conditions have so seriously affected every printing establishment that it is impossible at 
this time to get magazines out on time. We trust that our readers will have patience and realize 
y that it is neither the fault of the editors or the printers that the magazine is not 

Delay inIssue of . : “Tier _ ‘ 
Magazine issued on the first of the month, as in the past. Everything is being done that is 


possible to have it come out at the proper time. The delay is undvoidable, 
owing to the scarcity of labor. 


Mrs. Fred Dick, for a long time President of the Colorado Branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, has been appointed as assistant organizer of the 
Resignation of Two War Camp Community Service in Colorado. ; Mrs. Dick accepted the position 
State Presidents  Tealizing that the work would be a continuation and extension of the Mothers’ 

Congress work, connected with the activities of girls and young women. The 


Board feels that Mrs. Dick has been promoted to a Government position. Much regret was expressed 
over losing her valuable services, which have been given for so many years. The Board appointed 
Mrs. H. T. French, Fort Collins, to fill the unexpired term. Mrs. Dick still remains as an active 
vice-president in the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

_Mrs. J. W. Wittenbraker, of Evansville, Ind., has been obliged to resign as president of the 
Indiana Branch of the Congress, owing to the illness of her husband and the fact that two orphan 
children of a dear friend have been left to her, thus adding much to her home cares. Mrs. Hence 
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Orme, one of the vice-presidents, has been appointed to fill the unexpired term, and is already 4 ‘tively 
organizing throughout the state. 


The National Congress of Mothers United Service Club for Enlisted Men has already 200 beds 
which are eagerly sought and which have been occupied every night, although the house is not vee 
fully equipped for the opening. Every state in the Union is represented by the 
To Mothers of En- men who are in the various camps in and near Washington, so that this National 
listed Men in United Service Club should have the hearty coéperation of mothers of every 
Every State and state. The War Community Service is enlarging the capacity of the dormitories 
to Parent-Teacher }y adding large sleeping porches, which in Washington will be especially desirable. 
Associations Its generous coéperation with the National Congress of Mothers in providing 
equipment and meeting running expenses is the best possible recognition of the 
good work done by the Congress in Philadelphia and Baltimore, but unless the Headquarters Com- 
mittee had assumed the responsibility of purchasing the building, this United Service Club and 
the codperation of the War Community Service would not have been given. 

Every loyal member of the Congress will wish to contribute to Building Fund, as other expenses 
are provided for. Which state will stand highest on the roster of those who make it possible for the 
child-welfare work in home, church, school and state to have a permanent home in the nation’s 
capital? 

Only there can any national organization have its widest opportunity for national service, 
Only there are found representatives from every state and every nation. The price of a Victrola or 
a piano, so often given to a school by a Parent-Teacher Association, may be devoted for just this year 
to the broader service that has made the Parent-Teacher Associations a recognized factor in the 
school system of America. 

The Ashland Parent-Teacher Association of Kansas City must always have the honor of having 
made the first contribution toward the National Headquarters Fund several years ago. The Kansas 
City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations has given annual donations ever since to this Fund. 
All honor to Kansas City Parent-Teacher Associations for leading the long roll of those who will 
give the mothers of the nation a national headquarters which will be adequate to the increasing 
opportunities for service. 


Mrs. F. W. McAllister, former President of Texas Branch, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, reports that the Parent-Teacher Associations of San Antonio have 
already contributed $300 to the building fund of national headquarters, 1314 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

: The San Antonio Council of Parent-Teacher Associations is mothering super- 
rn se —s vised community centers. The government will pay the supervisor and the 
the Building Fun¢ Council furnishes the equipment, volunteers, etc. 
for National ‘ . ihe ee ; 
Headquarters The plan includes Americanization classes for the first two centers, which 

will be opened in school districts in the heart of ‘‘ Little Mexico.” 

The first Soldiers’ Club in San Antonio was opened June 2. It is just in the rear of the 


Alamo. Special evening programs are provided by different organizations, the Council of Mothers 
participating. 


San Antonio, 
Texas, Mothers 


The Treasurer reports the following contributions as birthday gifts to the National Congress of 
Mothers on Child-Welfare Day: Alabama, $15.55; California, $79.76; Connecticut, $52.72; Dela- 
rare, $25.76; District of Col ia, 05; ia, 85; , $7.47; 

Child-Welfare Day ware, $25.7 istrict of Columbia, $2.05; Georgia, $6.85; Idaho, $7.47 


} oat ae Illinois, $3.75; Massachusetts, $31.61; New Jersey, $18.75; New York, $134.60; 
1918 : Oklahoma, $1.00; Pennsylvania, $5.00; South Carolina, $4.00; Tennessee, 
$52.28; Texas, $18.00; Vermont, $28.80; Washington, $6.18; Wisconsin, $2.77. 
Other contributions not reported to Treasurer are promised. The money this year was appropriated 
to the National Building Fund by the National Board. It is not half what it was last year, but war 
demands have doubtless made the difference. In some Associations only a small proportion of the 
money given has been sent to the National Congress, although this day is set apart as the one day 
in the year when gifts are asked for the National Congress. Probably this division of contributions 
is through lack of knowledge of the fact that February 17 is the National Congress of Mothers’ 
birthday, that all gifts on that day should be for the great uses of the mother body, which is the heart 
and head of every state and local branch, which has been the moving spirit of their formation, which 
enables them by united effort to have advantages and opportunities for service impossible without 
unity and directed continuous stimulation and inspiration. 
The National Chairman, Mrs. David O. Mears, is unceasing in her efforts to make Child- 
Welfare Day an occasion when every local association will take for the program the National Congress 
of Mothers—its work, its needs and its equipment to do the work demanded of it. 
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Notice to Presidents of State Branches 
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‘he Treasurer’s Report of the dues from the different states for 1917-18 has just been received. 
It is very interesting to note that California still holds its rank as the first state in the number of 


members, 


The Atlantic coast is the one holding second place and the little 


California and New state of New Jersey distanced all other states in the number of its members, 
Jersey for 1917-18 and now stands Number 2 on the list. The following shows the standing of 
Have Largest State the different states in reference to each other at the present time. 


Membership in N. 
C. M. & P.-T. A. 


The fact that New Jersey has won this place has been due to the most 
systematic and well-organized efforts on the part of the state board. Any 


state that is willing to follow the plan used in New Jersey could certainly double 


its membership during the coming year. 


he following gives the rank of each state in number of members paying dues to the Congress: 


ORDER IN WHICH THE STATES RANK AS TO MEMBERSHIP 


California 
New Jersey 
M issouri 


NGS. 6hovkS Pe ce UO 
Massachusetts 
New York 


Pennsylvania satgle ya 
Connecticut II 
COON... Gitianncee ewe ae an 57 a 
Rhode Island : ee 
lowa % 14 
Oregon . oT 15 
Mississippi 7 6 ce 
WiSCOROMR ra Fes chsh Sewn sae 17 
Colorado Ges. Hacked a eee eee 
Ohio 


Montana 
Vermont 
Indiana 


Maryland 

District of Columbia 
South Dakota 
Alabama ) 

Arizona 

South Carolina 
Delaware 


Michigan 
North Dakota 
West Virginia 


A Thrift Committee was appointed by the Executive Board at its meeting in New York. The 
conservation of clothing is of great importance at this time; the remodelling of garments formerly 


New Committee 

Appointed by Ex- 
ecutive Board N. . ite 
C.M. & P.-T. A. in this line. 


appointed Chairman. 


discarded, the lengthening of the life of articles in domestic use concern every 
mother—the nation too asks thrift here as elsewhere. 


it was deemed a patriotic measure to have a special committee to give suggestions 
Mrs. C. E. Stoddard, 632 E St., N. E., Washington, D. C., was 
Every state and local president is earnestly requested 


In view of this demand 


to codperate in the excellent plans of the Chairman. 





Notice to Presidents of State Branches, National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations 


The National has approved a plan for pub- 
licity, which I sent in recently, and in view of 
the fact that expenses are increasing daily in our 
work, and in order to save postage, I am appeal- 
ing to each state president through the pages 
of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE to send me 
the following data at once. 

A report of special child-welfare work done 
during the past school year. How it was done, 
plans which were successfully carried out, results 
of work done. For instance, have you been 
instrumental in any follow-up work in medical 
examination? One state reported at the na- 
tional convention that they had been the means 
of sending out a travelling dental clinic. Will 


that state please send a detailed report of the 
work done, also a picture of the automobile 
that was used and tell what results were ob- 
tained? Has any school installed the school- 
lunch system, furnished milk for children, helped 
in fresh-air schools, adopted a French orphan? 
In fact we want everything that has been done in 
child-welfare work. Please have this report on 
my desk not later than August 1. I hope each 
state president will look upon this as a personal 
message to her, and that we may have the 
material for this work soon. 

In each state where we have a Mothers’ 
Army and Navy Camps Committee, I would like 
an account of how the work was started in that 
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state. I also want a detailed account of the 
progress of the work, together with the names of 
those who have been doing it, pictures of the 
workers, the Service Clubs, and boys, statistics 
concerning the work, and stories connected with 
the boys and workers. We must get our work 
before the public. Such splendid work as our 
women are doing deserves notice, and I am ready 
to get it before the reading public, if I can get 
the material for special feature articles. These 
two appeals will make special copy stuff, and 
for the rest, I can glean the news from the states, 
and from our national literature. This press 
and publicity work is to be nation-wide, so each 
state president is asked to furnish me with the 
name of a press chairman, and to coéperate in 
every way possible to make this campaign a 
success, and to respond quickly. Please do not 
make me have to write to each one, for that would 
take our money and we need it for other things. 


The press work can be done in this way, and we 
are hoping that every state president wil] help, 
I have already started a campaign in my own 
state, and we hope to see results that are far. 
reaching this fall. 

As soon as the material is in my hands | wil] 
start to work, and will send each state a personal 
letter of instructions with the material for 
publication. 

Do not forget the pictures; they must be 
3% by 5 inches, and glaze finish. Also send 
stories concerning the boys that have visited 
the Service Clubs; pictures of the different 
clubs, too. Give as much detailed information as 
you can, and I will get it in shape for the press, 


Addreés, 
Mrs. HENCE Orme, 
Chairman Press and Publicity 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Report of the Activities and Accomplishments of the Home Education 
Division for Five Years, July, 1913-June, 1918 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD, Secretary 


The director of the Division has given a great 
deal of time in the Philadelphia office and Wash- 
ington office. 

A large number of letters have been referred 
to the director, especially those relating to 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

She has prepared many circular letters and 
questionnaires; has been in constant touch with 
the Washington office by correspondence; has 
made regular and frequent visits to the Washing- 
ton office, giving her personal supervision to the 
work; has traveled at great inconvenience and 
personal sacrifice throughout the country, mak- 
ing several tours as leader of them; has held 
meetings and conferences where the main purpose 
has been the promotion of the work of home 
education and the formation of parent-teacher 
associations. 

She has worked with untiring energy for the 
upbuilding of this work with unfailing courage 
notwithstanding the discouragement of the 
limitations, lack of funds, that has prevented 
the development of the work. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent and 
value of the service both in planning and execut- 
ing, but its influence is far reaching and has been 
of the greatest advantage to the welfare of the 
Congress of Mothers. 

This influence will go on, for it has as its basis 
right principles and the purpose of upbuilding of 
humanity beginning with the little child. 

The following table indicates by actual count 
that 2,120 counties have been reached and have 
responded; that county superintendents have 
sent in the names of 77,185 women codperators; 


that 82,115 school communities have been 
reached; that 69,322 mothers of little children 
under three years of age have received help on 
the care and training of their children; that 
4,925 women have indicated that they were 
willing to try to form an organization of parents 
and teachers, many have accomplished this. It 
is not expected that any estimation of the in- 
fluence of the work can be made. 

This tabulation does not include correspond- 
ence and summaries of reading courses. The 
report of reading courses may be found elsewhere. 

It does not include the financial report which 
has been presented from time to time in Board 
meetings. 

The unfailing interest and generosity of mem- 
bers of your Board should never be forgotten. 


Counties coéperating 
No. coéperators’ names sent by super- 
intendents 77,185 
No. of school districts reached through 
these women 82,115 
No. mothers of children under 3 years of 
age reached 69,322 
No. women willing to try to organize 
Parent-Teacher Associations 4,025 
No. “How to Organize’ sent to co- 
Operators 
No. ‘‘Care of the Baby”’ sent 
No. readers enrolled in National Reading 
Circle 


This report includes every state in the Union, 
and Alaska, Canada, Canal Zone, China, France, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands. 
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The Little Disappointments 


The Little Disappointments 


THEIR VALUE TO THE CHILD 


There are some people who say that a child 
should never be disappointed. They say that 
the child feels disappointment so keenly, is so 
hurt by it, that every effort should be made to 
avoid such a grief. Of course there can be 
nothing but praise for the tender love that 
prompts this care, and yet it can hardly be con- 
sidered wise to shield the little ones against any 
possible disappointing. In the nature of things 
it is certain that disappointments must come, 
sooner or later; they are a part of the child’s 
training, and it is a mistake if their lesson is to 
be lost. If a child is never exposed to the cold 
airs of winter, or to a little rain, it will grow up 
weakly and sickly, unable to face the least wind 
or wetting without colds and illness. In the 
same manner, if the young nature is never ex- 
posed to anything that disappoints or pains it, 
there will be a similar weakness in its moral 
defences; it will never become brave and hardy, 
but will always remain like a hothouse plant, to 
be screened from every wind that blows un- 
gently. Sometimes things will happen to pre- 
vent a promised pleasure, something long hoped 
for will have to be postponed; and it is far better 
that the child should learn to bear this bravely, 
with a hope for better luck next time. In the 
long run this is certainly the truest kindness— 
not to cause disappointments on purpose, not 
to arrange them as a moral training, but to let 
them do their natural work at times. The 
result will be really a greater happiness; the 
child will not become so spoilt as to be upset by 
every little crossing or hindrance, and there will 
be a fund of strength to carry on towards bearing 
the necessary trials and obstacles that are sure 
to come to the maturer years. 

A well-trained child, whose nature has been 
allowed to develop sensibly, always knows the 
difference between an unavoidable disappoint- 
ment and one that has been brought about by 
sheer carelessness, or perhaps caprice, on the 
part of its elders. Whatever its grief may be, 
the well-taught child will soon learn not to resent 
the inevitable. This is a large part of life’s 
schooling, which can hardly begin too early. 
The love that interposes and tries to prevent 
any such happenings may be doing much harm 
through the very tenderness of its affections. 
We ought to love our children so truly that we 
wish them to gain strength from whatever may 
happen, so that the little joys and the little sor- 
rows may alike be a blessing and a gain. We 
have no right to pamper and weaken the char- 
acter that is given into our charge. To do so is 
simply sowing seeds of great unhappiness. It 
1s the spoilt child, all of whose whims and 
desires are instantly gratified, that becomes fret- 


ful and peevish, always wishing the impossible 
and never fully pleased with the possible. If 
parents would only learn that they bring misery 
and grief on their children by this excessive 
tenderness, which is so easy and so unwise, 
they would make a sincere effort to act differ- 
ently. With quite as much love in their hearts, 
perhaps more, they would sometimes let things 
take their course; and when a disappointment 
happens naturally, they would not immediately 
give some other pleasure to take its place, but 
would at least wait a little, so that the child may 
gather a stock of courage. But some mothers 
are always bribing their children to be good by 
giving them cakes or sweets or whatever they 
may desire; the child has only to cry loudly 
and long enough, and the bribe to be quiet is 
sure to come. We all know children who are 
quite clever enough to realize this; they know 
that a few tears or a howl will get what they 
desire, and they never fail to use these weapons 
against a weak and mistaken affection. 

But some mothers will say that they are deter- 
mined to give their children a good time now, 
whatever happens in the future. But to spoil 
a child is the very way to prevent its having a 
“‘good time,” now orever. This kind of spoiling 
often occurs where there is one child alone; 
when there are a number they generally gain a 
great deal of good from the necessary friction, 
they help to train each other, better sometimes 
than the parent can do; there has to be give- 
and-take, the selfish cannot always have their 
own way, and it is all really a wholesome disci- 
pline. The parent who has only one child must 
try not to make that loneliness an evil for the 
little one. Our children must grow up strong 
and brave and unselfish, if they are to do well in 
their coming lives; only by becoming such can 
they secure a tolerable amount of happiness. 
If mothers would only think a little more of 
tomorrow, and not quite so much of today, they 
would learn to provide better for the future 
welfare of the children. Of course it is often 
easiest to do just what the child desires, to give 
it every pleasure it asks for; it is sometimes a 
very hard thing, a real test of the deepest affec- 
tion, torefuse. But the mother who loves wisely 
will refuse sometimes, because she knows what 
is best for the child. She will do her utmost to 
give the child true pleasures, to rear it in an 
atmosphere of joy; she will never plan dis- 
appointments for the sake of training; but she 
will know that it is the spoilt child that is weak 
and unhappy, and her one aim will be to make 
her own little one brave and strong. 

A. L. S. 
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How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture 


By PROF. P. G. HOLDEN 


Director Agricultural Extension Department International Harvester Company 


How can we vitalize the teaching of agriculture 
in the rural schools? 

No more important problem is presented to 
American educators today. It can be solved in 
but one way: 

Rotate the subjects. 

This will prevent skimming and repetition; 
it will sustain interest—keep the subject alive. 

The teaching of agriculture in rural schools 
never will be a success so long as we teach the 
same thing over and over again, year after year, 
or allow the teacher to skim all the branches and 
leave a subject barren and uninteresting for the 
teacher who follows the next year. 

In one-room schools all children in the lower 
grades become as familiar with subjects taught 
in the seventh and eighth grades as do their 
older brothers and sisters. By rotating the 
subjects a new field is opened to the pupils each 
year. 

Rotation of subjects means the teaching of 
but one class of subjects each year, such as: 

First Year —Farm Crops—Corn, alfalfa, weeds, 
seeds, gardens, and, for girls, sewing, etc. 

Second Year.—The Making of Things—Tying 
and splicing rope, cement work, making fly traps, 
screens, canning, etc. 

Third Year.—Animals—Live stock, feeding, 
testing milk, diseases and remedies, cooking, etc. 

Fourth Year.—Soil and Home—Saving mois- 
ture, rotation of crops, soil fertility, sanitation, 
flowers, pictures, etc. 

Rotating of subjects: 

Enables us to teach more agriculture. 

Eliminates repetition. 

Gives us a new subject each year. 

Keeps interest alive and keen. 

Does not kill the subject by skimming or 
teaching the same thing over and over again. 

Makes the directing of the work much ‘easier 
for the county superintendent, who always has 
more than he can do. Instead of having several 
lines of instruction to prepare each year, he will 
have but one. 

Agriculture will ultimately be taught in all 
rural schools. In Oklahoma, it is required by 
the state constitution, in other states by law. 


Some states have tried it, but in a hit-and-miss 
fashion. They have skimmed through books; 
taught words, not things; repeated the same 
subjects every year; killed interest; made agri- 
culture a dead letter. 

If we would teach agriculture in a way to 
bring the best results, we must keep it alive— 
must develop interest—must rotate the subjects, 

Agriculture cannot be successfully introduced 
in all the rural schools in any state or any county 
at the same time. It must grow into the schools, 
That is the basis of the plan adopted in Okla- 
homa. 

They selected twelve county superintendents 
who are live wires. These superintendents held 
a three-day meeting, studied how to teach a few 
definite things and collected the necessary 
demonstration material. 

Each of these superintendents selected from 
four to a dozen of his best teachers in whose 
schools agriculture is being taught this year, 
These teachers were given special instruction at 
the teachers’ institutes. 

When the school year opened, the county 
superintendent and his assistants visited one of 
these schools and assisted the teacher in starting 
the work right. Then a second school was 
visited, and a third, and so on. There are only 
a few teachers to look after this year. The work 
of the superintendent is simplified, concentrated, 
made more effective. 

Next year other counties and other schools 
will be added. Agriculture will grow into the 
schools. In four or five years it will be taught 
in every rural school in the state—and taught in 
the right way. 

We cannot put agriculture into all the schools 
at once. Its teaching is essentially a matter of 
growth and development. 

We cannot vitalize agriculture in the rural 
schools except by rotating the subjects. 

And the word “agriculture’’ is used here to 
mean anything pertaining to the life and welfare 
of the children and the people of the community 
—health, sanitation, social conditions, home 
conveniences, community interest, as well as the 
things having to do directly with farming. 





A middle-aged man was making purchases in 
asouvenir store. His face shone as he said to the 
proprietor: “I am going back to my old home in 
the east for a visit. There are many people 
there who were kind to me when I was a bare- 
footed boy on the old farm, and I want to remem- 


ber them all.” 

So he was buying beautiful presents for the 
farmers and the farmers’ wives who were kind to 
him in the long ago. How the grown-up chil- 
dren remember kindness! God made us that 
way! 
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To be a Professional Mother 


By GEORGENE H. WILDER 


\ friend once said to me, “ people are divided 
into two classes—those who read and those who 
don’t.’ We cannot avoid the general deduction 
that these divisions form the cultured class and 
the uncultured class. We may similarly say, 
there are just two classes of mothers—those 
who read on education, and those who don’t. 
We may, too, confidently assert that the former 
class is comprised of the successful, progressive 
mothers and the latter of mothers who afe falling 
behind in their profession and making constant 
mistakes, no matter how ardently they love 
their children. 

A mother to be successful simply must read. 
There are two reasons for this. First she must 
read for inspiration. The lives of mothers are 
more or less secluded, at least during the periods 
when she is bearing and caring for little children. 
She cannot come in touch personally with the 
progressive educators of her own city, to say 
nothing of the world’s great men and women, 
who in both present and past have spent years 
studying the needs of children in one respect 
alone perhaps, and so speak with authority. 

To suggest that she add at least an hour’s 
reading daily on the care and education of chil- 
dren to her duties, may seem to the mother 
whose babies tax her physical strength, patience 
and cleverness to the utmost, a veritable ‘‘last 
straw.’’ I assure such mothers that they cannot 
afford to omit their reading, for it means a con- 
stant renewal of consecration, enthusiasm and 
satisfaction, which they can obtain in no other 
way. 

The second reason is that by constant reading 
mothers may obtain a thorough professional 
education. Women enter upon the supreme 
task of developing men and women without 
preparation or with only superficial study. To 
bring up a child needs more expert knowledge 
than any other science in the world. Great 
progress has been made and is constantly being 
made by doctors and pedagogues and philos- 
ophers, since the brilliant minds of our age have 
devoted themselves to studying child welfare. 

Mistakes have been made, some absurdities 
preached and practiced, but we can learn with 
the rest and keep abreast with the latest dis- 
coveries, as other professional people do. The 
fact that you don’t agree with a certain article 
may make it even more valuable to you than 
it you did, because it affords more stimulus to 
your mind. I have read books that advised 
practices seemingly impossible in my circum- 
stances and so have been led to consider their 
possible adaptation to my own conditions. 

Mothers’ organizations are very valuable for 
acquiring both enthusiasm and actual knowledge, 
but they cannot replace reading. We need 


“daily bread”’ and we may not be able to attend 
mothers’ meetings either weekly or monthly 
while the children are small. Three magazines 
devoting themselves wholly to helping mothers 
in this country are American Motherhood, pub- 
lished by the Arthur Christ Company, the 
Mother's Magazine, published by David C. Cook, 
and THE CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, published 
in Washington, D. C., by the Mothers’ Congress. 
These are all excellent and afford mothers con- 
stant inspiration and suggestion. All the home 
magazines contain helpful articles from time to 
time and many of them have regular departments 
for mothers. The magazines of general literature 
often have good articles on education if we are 
on the lookout for them. 

The mother should also do more specific read- 
ing along these lines than that afforded by the 
magazines alone. Some books she may read 
and, not approving, promptly return after a 
general scanning. Others might repay her for 
only a week’s consideration. Still others will 
so appeal to her mind and meet her needs that 
once having made their acquaintance she will 
never part with them, but keep them at hand 
on her mother’s bookshelf, for frequent reference. 
Every mother should have such a shelf in a con- 
venient spot. The books worthy to be placed 
on it will be such as bear long study and frequent 
rereading. To make a complete list of books 
for mothers would now be as impossible as to 
complete such a list for a doctor, minister or 
teacher. Books for mothers cover every phase 
of child training, physical, spiritual, social, and 
intellectual. By sending to the magazine pub- 
lications mentioned above quite full lists may 
be procured, or your librarian will advise you. 
The Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher 
Association often provide such lists, book re- 
views suggest them, teachers, ministers and 
friends are usually very glad to tell what they 
have read and liked. 

The selection must be with each mother, but 
the book should meet her particular problem. 
She should ask herself, ‘‘ What do I need to know 
now?" Isshe expecting a new baby? I suggest 
“Practical Motherhood,” by Helen Y. Campbell, 
“Being Well Born,” by Mr. F. Guyer, or ‘The 
Care and Feeding of Children,” by Holt, though 
I might name a dozen more. Is she worried 
about four-year-old Mary, who is thin and pale? 
Let her consult “Children’s Diet in Home and 
School,”” by Louise Hogan, or “‘The Children’s 
Health,” by Mrs. Florence Hull Winterburne. 
Are the children naughty? Is she worried over 
their morals and manners? Books like Abbot’s 
“On the Training of Parents,” or “The Prin- 
ciples of Character Making,” by Holmes, will 
help. Are they hard to amuse? Read “The 
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Child’s Rainy Day Book,”’ by Mary White, or 
“Rainy Days and Sunny Days,” by Kate 
Whiting Patch, and similar books. 

What we mothers need is not mere theory, 
not is it practical suggestion, which does not 
apply to our particular needs. If your children 
are in the teens specialize on adolescents, if 
they are in school or about to begin school, 
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study the latest and best on education. Choose 
a book adapted to your present needs, challenge 
its statements, talk it over with your husband 
and friends, try putting its teaching into practice 
if they seem good, and buy it if it really helps 
you and appeals to you. If you don’t care to 
keep a book, pass it on to some other mother to 
whom it may be better adapted. 


Suggestions in Regard to the Lack of Reverence in the American Child 


By DOROTHY DRAKE 


From all sides we hear criticisms of the irrever- 
ence of our boys and girls. This irreverence is 
shown in their attitude toward their elders in 
school, on the street, in the home, or in public 
places. People of a generation ago shake their 
heads and say that it was not so in their day. 
Making due allowance for the tendency to paint 
in roseate colors that which is past, it is, never- 
theless, undoubtedly true that many very many 
of the youth of today are lacking in reverence. 
It is for us, parents and teachers, to examine the 
causes and if possible to suggest the remedies 
for this. 

Among the more obvious causes is the lack of 
discipline in the home. Life has become in- 
creasingly complex in the twentieth century. 
The competition of business is more severe than 
ever. Father coming home tired and worn from 
the pressure of his daily work longs for his news- 
paper and peace. Mother’s duties take her 
frequently from home, so that the discipline of 
the child is left increasingly to others. Under 
these circumstances parental authority is often 
unknown. 

A second cause of a lack of reverence lies in 
what for lack of a better term I shall call the 
“freedom of speech’’ of the home. Where 
parents criticize freely in the presence of their 
children the servants of the house, the teachers 
of the child, and the minister in a way which 
shows that they have no respect for these people 
who daily touch the life of the child, he soon 
begins to criticize also, and thus reverence for 
those for whom he should have the highest 
reverence is impossible. 


“‘Here’s to the Blue of the wind-swept north, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


“‘ And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 


Thirdly, the lack of reverence of the American 
child is due to the literature which he reads, and 
from which, all unconsciously, he gains his ideals, 
Especially is this true of the Sunday supplements 
of the newspapers. Here much which should 
be held sacred, such as the relation of parents to 
each other, is made ludicrous. 

A fourth cause of irreverence is the moving- 
picture shows. Not yet have we advanced as a 
nation to the point where we discriminate be- 
tween food offered to adults and that offered to 
children. No one can estimate the influence of 
the appeal to the eye upon the sensitive impres- 
sionable child. Daily there are offered to the 
public in our large cities films which may be 
without harm to the adult with his experience 
and his mature judgment, but which are dis- 
tinctly harmful to our boys and girls. 

From a report of the investigation of the 
movies and their effect upon children recently 
made in the city of Providence, I quote as follows: 

“That much of what they see in its suggestive 
unwholesomeness passes over the heads of the 
children is undoubtedly true, but that a certain 
irreverence for things that should be inviolable 
and sacred is created by them (the movies) in 
the minds of many young people is an equally 
indubitable fact.” 

In conclusion, our hope of instilling reverence 
in our young people lies, first, in more careful 
discipline of the home, secondly, in more guarded 
speech on the part of parents, thirdly, in better 
literature in our homes, and lastly, in more 
careful supervision of the moving pictures which 
the children see. 


May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


“‘And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of the Flag advance.” 
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Teaching the ‘‘Kiddies’’ to Do their Bits 


-TING EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN MID-WEST FOR BRINGING A LIVING FROM LITTLE LANDS 


By FELIX KOCH 


Of course it is simple—so simple that, once 
you've read of it, you'll wonder that the real- 
dealers down your way haven't discovered 
it this long, long time since, as a chance to help 
Uncle Sam in his hour of trouble, and to gain 
golden advertisement for their several lots there- 
by: or, if not they, that the mothers’ clubs of 
the schools, or the war-gardens’ committees, or 
any of a number of organizations of like kind, 
haven't come squarely in with the good plan, 
this long time since, and then seen it fully 
through! 

Briefly, it’s a chance to do a big, glorious 
thing for the “‘kiddies’’ of the neighborhood, 
the community, and, in turn, have the kiddies, 
if not their seniors, bring a good living from really 
quite little lands. 

The plan had its inception at Dayton, Ohio, 
in the fertile south-central Ohio plain leading 
away from the Great Miami and, to ‘fess up to 
it, was put into operation originally, long before 
these war times, for wholly other than our present 
patriotic ends. To appreciate what has come 
of it, then, one must hear that story from its 
inception and then mark developments come, 
these days, out of such. 

“Once upon a time,’’ as the chronicler would 
put it, not so many years ago, in the very out- 
skirts of Dayton there was a rambling, starving, 
half-disreputable district of hovels and “shacks,” 
which was known as Slidertown. Every big 
American city, you know, has its Slidertown, 
somehow, and there, as in Dayton, suddenly 
there may come a wholly unannounced change. 
In Dayton this occurred when the heads of a 
huge manufacturing concern, needing more r>0m 
for its growing plant, decided that, all things 
considered, the very best available site for the 
works was in Slidertown here. The place was 
accessible to the center of things itself; the land 
was cheap; labor could be had and be housed 
near, and so forth and so on. Not to bother 
with what are mere incidentals, just now, to 
the tale, the factory moved to Slidertown. 

Coming here, its owners resolved to put into 
execution what were then still rather new and 
untried ideas, to wit, factories beautiful, rest 
rooms for employees, things of similar sort. 
Prime among these means toward making things 
better, more pleasant, for their workers, was a 
Superabundance of light, and that meant building 
the walls, so far as actually possible, of giant, 
manipartite panes of glass. The factory, as 
result, stood forth, like some Aladdin palace, 
a thing of practical and striking beauty at the 
heart of Slidertown. 


Then it happened. It went to show that even 
captains of industry, able to raise up such a 
gigantic plan as that in execution here, might 
sometimes overlook certain determining details. 
The men who built the splendid plant had 
reckoned without their hosts—the boys, and 
sometimes the men of Slidertown. These boys 
and these men found those big glass panes just 
so many fascinating targets, raised for them, to 
throw boulders at, to shoot with slings, slyly 
by day, boldly by night. 

Really, the game was most delightful! You 
and I, and some other “ pals’’ would take a big 
window. We'd bet who could first hit say the 
third square to left in the fifth row from top. 
That to test our aim. Then, firing in turn, we'd 
see who could hit the most panes before every 
windowlet in the glass was gone, or the police 
drove us off. 

Naturally the company appealed to the police; 
naturally it’s own watchmen plied their tasks; 
but the havoc went on and on. Therein, now, 
too, a lesson to many another factory that has 
like troubles in its wake. 

The good capitalists of this Dayton plant 
bethought them and worried. Then, as a last 
ray of hope, like a flash, there came home the 
big plan. 

Those men, those boys, stoned the windows, 
not for grudge or spite—for there was none such 
even in those days—but to have something to do. 
Give them something else to do, give them some- 
thing to occupy themselves with, and they'd 
forget the windows in turn. 

Many and varied the plans suggested as amuse- 
ment for the sling-swinging citizens of Slider- 
town; but, at last, it settled on plants—vege- 
tables, fruit-bearers, and, to round the gardens 
out, also the more ornamental flowers. 

A strip of the land bought by the factory for 
ultimate building space was converted into a 
free, public, children’s playground. Swings, 
horizontal-bars, wading pools, with slides at- 
tached; sand-piles for the little tots, space to 
play marbles, spin tops, fly kites, space for the 
girls to “play dolls’ was arranged; and a play- 
ground supervisor put in charge to lead the 
children in games and to assure fair play. The 
Slidertown youth watched; it was dubious, but, 
from very start of the work, the supervisor asked 
the boys in, asked them for suggestion, asked 
them what boys thereabouts liked; saw that, if 
possible, it was supplied. He showed them how 
certain parts would be for the girls, “‘so they 
wouldn’t bother the boys in their play,” and the 
boys agreed to be fair, and then stay away from 
that part of the lot. Parents began to find they 
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knew where to find children and began to know 
that those children were in good hands; and they 
encouraged and often commanded their broods’ 
going there.* 

The windows of the big factory were still 
broken at times, for you cannot cure habits 
overnight, and, beside, despite baseball diamond 
and football ground, you cannot get the older 
youths, the near-men, to come to playgrounds 
very much of the time; not playgrounds as this 
was, still. 

What the factory was doing was gathering the 
children, winning their confidence, and finally 
arranging that all could be reached. 

Then, one morning, the big surprise: Placards 
told every child to tell every other child in Slider- 
town to come, say, Saturday holiday and learn of 
how they could earn what, to children, was a 
very, very large sum of money, and this in their 
gardens, in their homes. More than that, after 
earning the money, they might make more still, 
by selling to parents, neighbors, the results. 

The children came, the youths came; 
there came dubious, interested parents. 

Then the whole plan was explained by skilled 
gardeners. Lessons in practical gardening would 
be given at hours when children could attend, 
free to all. The factory would give the use of 
certain land it held; but it suggested that one 
did better, using one’s own back yard, or, say, 
the vacant lot next door, if owners consented; 
since then one could keep better eye against 
thieves, the whole family might lend a hand, and, 
when weeding came, or one had to sprinkle, the 
like, that would help a good deal. 

Howsoever, the company gave the lessons. 
It loaned the land, if you wished. It would give 
all the seed you wanted. Where necessary, it 
would supply the inexpensive garden-tools. But, 
above all, it offered prizes for the best potatoes, 
the most potatoes from a stated area; the best 
corn, best tomatoes, best this, that, the other 
—prizes only awarded on seeing actually grow- 
ing, on the stalk, that is; then Slidertown sat 
up—men and women, more even than the chil- 
dren—and was conquered on the spot. 

Mikey and Katie might be interested in getting 
the prize for the best pumpkin, naturally; but, 
when the ‘fool company”’ gave ten dollars for 
a pumpkin, and let you keep it, after the exhibi- 
tion, beside, old Tom Barton was resolved that 
the ten dollars was worth “seeing to it’’ that the 
children must not lose. And so with the other 
homes about which there came these child- 
gardens. 

Slidertown never suspected, but the big factory 
was working its plans for two ends. It was 
diverting the children from the windows by the 
prizes, of their own parts; it was diverting the 
children by bringing in something which awak- 
ened the interest of their parents so keenly that 
parents and youngsters grew to be partners in 
the charming game. 


and 
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Slidertown changed, almost instanter. \acant 
lots, long “dumps” for old tin pails and the like 
were corraled, preémpted, overnight here. 
Slidertown didn’t consider owners, of . ouree: 
but the real-estate men knew what boon it was 
to get the lots cleared, made sightly, given adver. 
tisement by charming gardens. Someone from 
the factory had “put them next,”’ as those folk 
said. Back yards were being raked, then dug 
then planted out, as never in Slidertown history. 
Other times folk would have riciduled any one 
doing this; now—well, now, who wasn’t going 
to win the $25 prize for the largest tomato? 

Then came the next step. 

Squarely under the signs of prizes for children 
came new placards advising that, realizing the 
interest adults were taking in the gardens of the 
youngsters, the factory wished to do its share by 
the community by offering other prizes for adults 
as well. 

Those prizes were big, never under two figures; 
in some cases three. The committee to award 
would be voted for by all contestants entering 
for prize. Blanks, etc., free from the playground 
supervisor. 

Then, again, more practical lecturers, address- 
ing, this time, the adults. There were talks on 
replacing one’s ugly back fence with hedge, say 
the wild haw, whose berries made splendid jelly 
in fall. There were talks on concealing other 
fences, or the cubbies for garbage-pails, by a 
ten-cent pickle- or cucumber-vine. If one 
wished, the company would even give you the 
seed. The experts would visit your individual 
lot, tell you what would do best there, or how to 
fertilize it, if you chose—in short, all things were 
made easy as possible for you. 

Slidertown forgot window-breaking, forgot 
everything else but truck-gardening on back- 
yard or side-garden scale. 

And Slidertown has forgotten ever since then. 
In fact, old Slidertown has gone before the plants, 
the flowers. Out of the simple rivalry, the con- 
test, there has come a real love for planting, 
tillage, a love that is but strengthened by results 
of more utilitarian end. The leaven has spread, 
too, out of Slidertown, and through the whole of 
Dayton. 

Dayton has become the big garden city of the 
American Mid-West. Children have whole 
tracts assigned them for vegetable and fruit 
gardens, and substantial prizes encourage them 
to bring the utmost from the land. Adults, too, 
have learned the knack of combining garden 
useful with garden beautiful, and not a foot of 
ground gets to waste. 

Naturally, what Dayton’s done, your com- 
munity and any other can imitate. 


THE YOUTH OF THE CouUNTRY DELIGHTS IN 
DoIncG 1Ts BIT IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
War-GARDENS 
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Food Conservation in Memphis, Tennessee 


God bless the boys in khaki! 

The heart of every mother in America goes 
out to every boy “Over There.” 

The great need of our boys in the trenches and 
of the soldiers and people of our Allies—is Food. 

The foods that they must have and that we 
only can send them are meat, wheat and sugar. 
We must use much less of these than usual or 
not even their barest necessities can be supplied. 
This means that we must use substitutes for 
these foods and not one housekeeper in a 
thousand knows how to prepare these substitutes 
so that they will be attractive, appetizing and 
satisfactory to the stomach and easily digested, 
but in most cases serves a soggy, unwholesome 
bread much in the eating like sand-paper. 

We must safeguard the child-life of America 
and protect the general health over here as well 
as the strength, health and vital energy of the 
boy s ‘‘Over There.”’ 

Memphis women have worked out a plan 
that is fat-reaching in its effect. The Committee 
on Home Economics of the Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations working with the U. S. 
Home Demonstration Agents, have opened a 
practice kitchen in the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club Rooms, where they are teaching 
classes of twelve members each to prepare wheat 
substitutes. There is no cost attached to this 
class instruction, but the students are pledged to 
give demonstrations of substitute breads, over 
the city, when called. 

Another feature of this work which is unique 
and unusual is an open air kitchen constructed 
on a truck, which has been loaned for the 
purpose. This moving kitchen is to cover the 
city in all directions and to reach the housewife 


who refuses to attend classes or is too busy to go 
to city demonstrations. 

A war kitchen is another splendid part of the 
emergency equipment of Memphis. This is not 
a practice but a demonstration kitchen in a 
department store used to teach those who drift 
through and become interested. 

The colored people have, also, expressed the 
Hoover spirit, as they, too, have a Hoover 
kitchen in a colored bank and are cooking the 
new breads. Arrangements are being made for 
classes to instruct cooks in the evenings. The 
equipment of these public kitchens has been 
made possible through the generosity of the 
merchants, everything required having been 
donated. 

The comfort, luxury and freedom of our 
American living in times of peace has intoxicated 
us, and in adjusting ourselves to war conditions 
we have to overcome a great deal of lost motion 
or ‘‘zeal without knowledge.’’ So many of us 
have not found ourselves yet and must learn 
to make the strokes count. 

Food, food, food. It is up to the American 
woman to solve this great problem in her own 
kitchen. Let us establish Hoover kitchens in all 
our cities and communities and press into service 
the demonstration agents furnished us by our 
government. 

The order restricting our food consumption 
was the first cannon that we really heard fire 
on this side of the dark waters. It has brought 
the war very close to us and we have been able 
to hear the heart-beat of our fellow Americans 
with more ease. Our sacrifices have melted our 
differences. 
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United States Child Labor Law Is Invalid 
Supreme Court Holds Congress’s Power Does Not Apply to Manufacturers 


By Associated Press. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The Federal 
child labor law of 1916, forbidding interstate 
shipment of products of child labor, was today 
declared unconstitutional and invalid by the 
Supreme Court. 

Injunctions restraining the government from 
putting the statute into effect and restraining a 
Charlotte (N. C.) cotton mill from discharging 
children employed by it were sustained by the 
court. Justices. Holmes, McKenna, Brandeis 
and Clarke dissented. 

In deciding the case Justice Day, who rendered 
the opinion, said: 

“Over interstate transportation or its incidents 
the regulatory power of Congress is ample, but 
the prosecution of articles intended for interstate 
commerce is a miatter of local regulation. 

“Tf it were otherwise, all manufacture in- 
tended for interstate shipment would be brought 
under federal control to the practical exclusion 
of the authority of the states, a result certainly 
not contemplated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion when they vested in Congress the authority 
to regulate commerce among the states.” 


The above decision of the Supreme Court has 
been a blow to many, but it should not be re- 
garded as in any sense an opposition to the 
desire to protect children. Child welfare has 


never been more earnestly considered than now: 
Constitutional measures will undoubtedly be 
adopted which will afford such protection. Only 
by constitutional amendment can Congress 
legislate on marriage and divorce, or on pro- 
hibition of manufacture and sale of liquor. 

Every state must have the opportunity to 
voice its sentiment. In the long run this js 
advantageous, although it precludes hasty action 
on measures which to many seem of immediate 
and universal advantage. It-educates all the 
people up to the proposed measures. In the 
United States this is essential. 

It behooves parents and teachers to get to- 
gether in each state, and work out practical 
plans for protection of children who work, in- 
cluding suitable physical inspection, which is 
as necessary as attainment of the age. En- 
couragement of vocational education, by which 
children desire to continue school longer than 
they otherwise would, will go far to prevent the 
tendency to leave school too soon. Parents and 
teachers should study the practical aspects of 
the case. Many chiefs of departments of com- 
pulsory education, many superintendents of 
schools, many parents, have from experience 
gained data of great value in furtherance of 
proper measures for the protection and education 
of children from unsuitable and dangerous 
occupations. 


Practical Nature Study 
By AYLMER HARDING 


Towards making Nature Study practical and 
at the same time fascinating, every parent should 
keep a large scrap-book, say 12 x 16 inches, into 
which all kinds of leaves, flowers and curios may 
be recorded and classified, as a permanent refer- 
ence. The following plan commends itself and 
has been used with great advantage in hundreds 
of homes. 

Before using the scrapbook, secure for example 
anoakleaf. Now get two sheets of clean blotting 
paper and a hot iron. Place the leaf between 
the sheets of blotting paper, and with the iron 
take out the moisture from the leaf. Keep a 
little printer’s ink handy. Now, turning the 
leaf over, on its reverse side lightly touch the 
edge and the veins with printer’s ink, and place 
the leaf on the first page of the scrapbook, 
pressing it down with the iron. A sheet of paper 
may be placed over the leaf to prevent burning. 
The result will be a perfect printed reproduction 
of the leaf. At the top of the page, which should 
be divided in four or six squares, place the title 
or label. Underneath the leaf write neatly the 
following words on the left side: 

Locality 

Variety 


the spaces provided. Do the same with flowers, 
ferns, etc., and at the end of three months you 
will have a splendid collection of natural forms 
recorded and classified, to which you can refer 
when needed. The work of using the scrap- 
book is fascinating and will well repay the time 
and labor expended, besides helping to pass away 
many an otherwise idle hour. 

Another excellent plan which teaches the ele- 
ments of design is the following: Take a sheet of 
white paper or wrapping paper 24 x 48 inches. 
Lay it on the floor or a table, and draw lines the 
whole length of the paper six inches apart. 
Have a bottle of paste handy. Now take a 
number of leaves that are dry and with a touch 
of paste on the back, lay them flat on the six- 
inch space, making a design like the following: 
A great many different designs can be made with 
various arrangements of leaves pasted down as 





The Germans and Polygamy 


n. Children of seven years and up can do 
_and take delight in it. Many children only 

r years of age may be taught this method of 
ntary design. Wherever it has been tried 

ist far-reaching and marvelous results are 
tained, for the children love action, they love 
doing, the actual work of creating something, 
and they learn by doing, and such method of 
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learning makes them industrious, self-reliant 
and orderly, besides giving them a taste for art 
that leads to many opportunities later on. 

The study of nature is vital, and fundamental 
to our highest expression of life, and there is 
more in a child than anything you can put into 
him. * Education consists in drawing it out. 


The Germans and Polygamy 


A PLAN TO REPAIR THE RAVAGES OF WAR 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Our English judges, magistrates and ministers 
of religion have lately been deploring the prev- 
alence of bigamy as one of the collateral evils 
of the war. 

The point of view of the German leaders of 
opinion is different. They have been, and still 
are, clamoring, not merely for bigamy, but even 
for polygamy, as a means of repairing the ravages 
which the war has wrought. 

Rumors of a movement in that direction, 
encouraged, and even instigated, by the State, 
have been current for some time. They seem 
traceable to a letter written by a German lady, 
at one time a governess, to her former English 
patrons. She herself, she said, had successfully 
resisted a pressure to which her two sisters had 
yielded. Those sisters had, under “official’’ 
auspices, contracted unions as the result of which 
they expected shortly to become mothers, and 
they would, in due course, receive a pecuniary 
reward for the services which they were thus 
rendering to the community. 

Another rumor, similar and supplementary, 
mentioned some time ago in the French press, 
was to the effect that the German military au- 
thorities were conniving at unions between 
farmers’ wives and daughters and the prisoners 
of war working on the land. Children, it was 
said, had been born as the result of such unions; 
and when the mothers, as generally happened, 
showed no desire to keep the babies, they were 
“adopted”’ by the State and carried away to be 
brought up in public institutions. 

Now, on the top of these reports, we get a 
pamphlet, published at Cologne, by a certain 
Herr Karl Hermann Torges, setting the stamp 
of philosophic approval on those polygamous 
(or, rather, polyandrous) proceedings. The 
title of this remarkable work is “‘ The Secondary 
Marriage as Only Means for the Creation of a 
New and Powerful Army and the Purification 
of Morality.” It preaches polygamy as a 
religion, and expounds it as a programme for 
the rapid regeneration of an Empire weakened 
by heavy losses in the field and impaired vitality 
at home. The scheme propounded—to be 
worked out by “the women and the clergy, 
assisted by the State’—is broadly speaking as 


ollows: 


It is to be ‘“‘up to” every German spinster on 
attaining a certain age to contract an alliance— 
to be styled a “secondary marriage’”’—with 
some married man to whom she feels affection- 
ately disposed. In order that unpleasantness 
may be avoided, it will be “‘up to’’ every legiti- 
mate wife to give her free and amiable consent 
to her husband’s extra conjugal amours. In 
order that the secondary wife may feel quite sure 
that she is an honest woman, she must wear a 
secondary wedding ring of elegant and readily 
recognizable design. But the union will not be 
permanent. It will be dissoluble at any time at 
the wish of either party, and if neither of the 
parents has any love for the children resulting 
from it the State will take charge of them and 
bring them up to some useful calling. 

That in bald outline is the plan, and the author 
appeals to the clergy to do what they can to 
remove the “moral scruples” which stand in the 
way of it. The divines who had no moral 
scruples about the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
can hardly be expected to be shocked by this 
new departure in morals. 

The first object obviously is to mobilize the 
full woman power of the country for the purpose 
of increasing its man power. The second object, 
not less clearly, is to provide a country with an 
inferior caste of citizens, who will be, to all interits 
and purposes, slaves. The mothers will rarely 
be able to afford to retain the children, even if 
they desire to do so after they have been cast off 
by their temporary husbands. The ithmediate 
fortune of the infants, therefore, will be that of 
foundlings; and, in the end, the boys will become 
a caste of soldiers, like the Turkish Janissaries, 
and the girls a caste of domestic servants in time 
of peace, and munition workers in time of war. 
All that, admittedly in order that Germany may 
recover quickly from her losses and rear a fresh 
breed of Huns to overrun Europe again in 
another twenty years’ time. 

The proposal, put forward in cold blood, sup- 
ported by philosophic arguments and a snuffling 
appeal to piety, is as good a proof as one could 
have of moral decadence which the war has 
brought about in Germany. 
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The Small Town Terror 


The eternal question with mothers and teach- 
ers is what to do with the bad boy. In nearly 
every city, educators and sociologists are taking 
steps to solve this most perplexing and, at the 
same time, highly interesting problem. And 
all honor to them for the enthusiasm and success 
they are displaying in the work. 

But it is with the bad boy in the small town— 
the village—or even the country, that the people 
need now to concern themselves. I do not mean 
to question the right or need of the city boy for 
help in building himself a noble character, but 
I do wish to emphasize the urgent necessity for 
the same type of boy in the small communities 
to be dealt with in the same intelligent way that 
his city cousin is. 

“But,”’ you say, “the boy who is away from 
the congested tenements, and out in God’s 
country, with the pure air, birds, flowers and 
sunshine, cannot be bad.’’ Of course he isn’t, 
but when people think he is, tell him he is, and 
treat him as though he were, the results are 
equally distressing. 

The trouble is, a boy, the country over, is just 
intensely human, full of the love and desire of 
life, and two thirds of us, in dealing with him, 
forget that we are just as human, just as eager 
to know and do things, and learn of life. 

Perhaps your over-zealous way of looking 
after him is due to the fact that you want him to 
profit by your own experiences, and be spared 
the bitter results of similar mistakes. So far, 
good. But in impressing it on him, give him 
credit for being a reasonable person—sit down 
and have a heart-to-heart talk with him. You'll 
win him over to your side much sooner. 

Did I hear you say that when you were a child 
you were trained to obey without questioning? 
An excellent thing. But did you always obey 
willingly? Didn’t you sometimes go to bed at 
night with a feeling akin to hatred for your 
father, or mother, or teacher, who compelled 
you to do something against your desire, without 
allowing you to know the reason? 

Do not misunderstand. Expect obedience, 
but let the child know why you expect it. And 
after all, it isn’t a waste of time to talk with him 
as a friend, instead of asa slave or terror. If he 
obeys you willingly, there’!l be a singing in your 
heart the rest of the day, and you'll be a little 
proud of yourself, and very proud of the boy; 
and the boy—why, he'll just pity the other boys 
who haven’t a mother, or teacher, who under- 
stands. 

Ah! there is the trouble. It isn’t that they 
do not understand, but most of the time it is too 
much trouble to show that they do. Sympathy 
is one of the most far-reaching and paying in- 
vestments in the world. The few times when it 
may be bestowed unworthily are more than 
offset by the countless times when it was just 


the thing needed to set a ripple of joy astir 
through a whole community. 

Boys are pretty good students of human 
nature, and are quick to recognize a square deal. 
A boy is a pretty good friend to have, and, | may 
say, a ‘‘bad’’ boy is a fine friend to have. For 
this reason: In having him for a friend, you have 
at hand a God-given opportunity for making a 
good boy out of him. Did you ever see a boy 
who was hopelessly bad? I never did. I have 
seen many who were distressingly trying, but 
the boy who is developed enough to go wrong, 
early, has a good many possibilities for develop- 
ment in the other direction. 

But let us get down to this young desperado 
as we find him in the small town. If you have 
never lived in a small town, you will never know 
how exasperatingly dull such a place can become 
at times. And it is at these times that the 
normal boy becomes the neighborhood terror, 
He wants something to do, and he wants it 
intensely. A boy must have some fun. He 
can’t always go swimming, or fishing. Some 
small towns afford no such pleasures. In other 
places where they do, many mothers object to 
letting the boy spend some of his superabundant 
energy in these wholesome amusements. Some- 
times this is done under plea of keeping him from 
danger. To tell the truth, the danger to his 
physical being isn’t half so great as is the danger 
to his disposition and character, if never allowed 
to indulge in wholesome fun. 

The average small town, in these days, has at 
least one woman’s club, while many have half a 
dozen. Nearly all are organized for purposes of 
culture, for the American woman wishes to keep 
herself ‘‘upto the mark.’’ But ‘deary me! 
many times it is the wrong mark. 

The average club woman will spend hours 
delving through musty encyclopedias, gathering 
material on “Ancient Kings of Egypt,” ‘‘The 
Reign of Terror,’’ or ‘‘How to Teach Foreign 
Heathen Good Manners,’’ when the obviously 
vital thing for her to consider is The Modern 
Ringleader of the Bad Boy Brigade, or the reign 
of terror that her own young hopeful is inspiring. 

Then there is the mother who will read won- 
derful theoretical papers on child training at the 
club, and go home so tired out that she will snap 
a vigorous ‘‘No’’ to every request of her son, 
or, in order to avoid an argument, wearily or 
heedlessly acquiesce in whatever he requests, or 
wishes to do. 

Let us be thankful that there are exceptions 
to these rules, but just now we wish to deal with 
the rule, and not the exception. The exceptions 
can take care of themselves. 

We all know that half the women in these 
small town clubs secretly loathe those horrid 
papers they are expected to prepare. But it is 
the thing to do, and they do it, and energetically 
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l4in at home as to the moral support they 
rom it. 
y not be fair with yourself and family, and 
, your activities into providing a place where 
the boys can have jolly good times—good books 
and magazines—athletics, music, lunches and 
pleasant games—any wholesome thing which 
would satisfy the normal boy’s craving for ac- 
tivit 

Let the business and professional men drop 
in and mingle with the boys now and then— 
chat with them in a friendly way, show them 
how to do things, tell them stories of their own 
life—but above all, don’t preach at them 
These men could get better results this way from 
half the time that they use in discussing the 
awlul escapades of these awful boys. 

As a rule, every boy has some successful man 
in his mind, whom he secretly admires. And 
do you know, half the things which he does, and 
which you and I consider so bad, spring from a 
desire to emulate that man. Yet you condemn 
him for doing what he sees you do. 

Profanity, gambling and drinking are among 
the common evils we find sapping a boy s char- 
acter. Yet in practically every instance, we 
find these boys learned these things from older 
men, who, immediately after the boys became 
proficient, condemned them as ‘“‘tough.”’ 

Recently, a young professional man who was 
considered a fine fellow in the town where he was 
practicing discussed a boy who was considered 
as having a bad influence on the other boys in 
high school. He explained that the said boy 
was a smarty, a cigaret fiend, swore frequently, 
and had been known to get drunk. His indict- 
ments were true, sad to say, but during the time 
that Mr. Professional Man was discoursing the 
bad effect such a boy had on his companions, 
he was standing on a street corner, rolled and 
smoked cigarets, punctuated his remarks with 
the strongest kind of language, and didn’t 
realize that he was contributing to the perplexity 
of the bad boy problem. 

Places of amusement are so few in a small 
town that it isn’t much wonder that boys get 
desperate. Perhaps half the homes are so void 
of the magnet that keeps the boy home evenings 
that he prefers to hang around the street, or in 
the pool room, unless it be one where the age 
limit is enforced. There is nothing wrong in a 
game of pool or billiards, and playing a good 
game often keeps a boy out of mischief. It is 
the influence of the language sometimes heard 
that is degrading. 

If your boy exhibits a tendency for the society 
of girls, you have an excellent chance to develop 
in him some of those manly virtues which every 
woman admires in a man. Show him that he 
must bring forward the better side of his nature, 
in order to be recognized as his own true self. 
The period at which a boy discovers that girls 
are girls is a period of vast possibilities, which we 


pray the father or mother or teacher may be able 
to grasp and deal with tactfully. 

If the boys’ club can be arranged, do not fail 
to have a reputable physician drop in now and 
then, and give the boysa talk. If, at the adoles- 
cent period, a boy could be taught the dangerous 
effect dissipation will have on himself, on the 
woman he marries, and on the children that may 
come to them, he, in nine cases out of ten, would 
refrain from giving free reign to his passions and 
desires. It is a pitiful fact that so many do not 
realize this until it is too late. And until the 
time comes that eugenics are taught in school, 
this question must be met with in some other 
way. But it must be met with if the bad boy 
problem is to be properly dealt with. 

The average boy has not a desire—a real 
desire—to be bad. He merely slides along the 
line of least resistance. 

Another reason is the difficulty in getting the 
average parent to be interested in the child at 
school. A grammar-room teacher in a town of 
about nine hundred had occasion at one time to 
remonstrate with a boy over his poor arithmetic 
lessons. She urged him to work on his lessons 
at home evenings, if he could not accomplish in 
school what the other pupils did. His reply was 
“Well, it’s just like this, teacher. I can’t do it 
myself, ma has club papers, pa won’t talk any- 
thing but politics, and the hired girl has her 
evenings out.’”’ Poor boy! 

Perhaps your boy’s health is to blame for his 
sullen, ugly disposition. Are you giving that 
attention? With thanks due to the people who 
are waking up, in many of the large cities, and a 
few of the smaller ones, they now have a physi- 
cian or visiting nurse, to visit the schools and 
examine the pupils for physical defects. The 
small town cannot support something of this 
kind, so you parents and teachers must be on 
the watch for this yourself. Insist on physical 
culture exercises in school. A few of the simplest 
will answer to keep his attention on the simple 
laws of health and hygiene. Explain to him the 
physiological side of a good disposition—like- 
wise of one where the least thing leads to a 
violent exhibition of temper. Explain to him 
that these outbursts cause chemical changes in 
the body, thus proving that an ugly temper 
injures him physically, as well as morally and 
mentally. If you didn’t know that, study up on 
the subject, and you and your boy together will 
have found a new interest in life. 

Influence him to give way to his moral desires. 
Show him the way to achievement and realiza- 
tion is through right action, mentally and physi- 
cally. Be optimistic and help him to be. 
Create in him a desire to show those who were 
trying to hound him straight to perdition that 
he is made of finer stuff than they are. Incul- 
cate in him the right mental attitude. 

In another small town in the middle west is a 
boy they call ‘‘a typical bad boy.’’ When he 
was ready for the freshman class, he wanted to 
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quit school and go to work. The father made 
no effort to understand his son—to dig into the 
boy’s mind and find out what vocation he was 
mentally fitted for, through desire for a certain 
goal in life. Father compelled and furnished 
clothes and money in abundance, and boy is 
prodding along in school, not even a reasonable 
credit to himself, parents or teachers, because he 
is just on the level where parent force placed 
him, iristead of digging for the gold deeper down, 
and bringing it to the surface for the good of the 
boy and others. 

What if the bad boy has reached the place 
where he thinks he can’t be good? Teach him 
that he can be exactly what he desires. En- 
courage him to desire the good. Let him know 
that youtrust him! Don’t tell him that you do, 
but be sincere with yourself and with him. He 
can feel your doubt or your faith—these growing 
boys have wonderfully acute subconscious minds. 
He will respond to your faith, slowly, but surely, 
and the satisfaction you get from such response 
will be ample reward for the trouble of searching 
for it. 

The thirtieth of December, 1912, I took a 
walk along the hillside near a town in northern 
Iowa. The winters are usually severe there, but 
this time of the year was unusually mild. The 
air was pleasantly cool—and all about was the 
carpet of brown leaves over the earth. Every- 
thing looked dead. I was seized with the im- 
pulse to see if there were not something living 
and growing down underneath, next to the 
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nourishing earth. I dropped to my knees and 
carefully brushed the dead leaves away, and 
discovered a living, growing violet plant, with a 
dozen beautiful leaves. Down deep beneath the 
seemingly dead cover of leaves, the germ of the 
plant felt the influence of the warm, mild syn. 
shine that God had been sending, and in r sponse, 
it grew, obeying that magnetic impulse that al] 
good responds to other good. 

So let us deal with the bad boy in the small 
town. Brush away those dead leaves of past 
mistakes, and you'll be sure to find the tender 
green of sweetness and good that is just Waiting 
for encouragement. 

And you—business men and fathers, don’t sit 
around wishing your son could have the ad- 
vantage of such men as Judge Ben Lindsey and 
his Juvenile Court. Emulate his example and 
feel for yourself the joy of giving the boy a 
square deal. 

You mothers—don’t go to Ladies’ Aid So. 
cieties and tell about the latest escapade of your 
neighbor’s son. Busy yourself by helping your 
own son become a man. If you haven't a son, 
look about for a boy who has not a mother’s care, 
and give him the inspiration of your love and 
faith. 

And teachers, when you pass on the bad boy 
to your successor, tell her that you are giving 
her a treasure which you expect her to guard and 
care for. So dealt with this bad boy will be- 
come a blessed boy, with an ambition for all that 
is good and pure. 


A Child’s Rights 


A CnutLp’s RiGcHt TO APPRECIATION 


What the dew is to the flower appreciation is 
to the tender life of the child. Especially is this 
true of the modest, retiring, sensitive child. 
Let your thoughts hark back to your own child- 
hood. Half a century has not dulled the fra- 
grance or dispelled the charm of some words of 
appreciation that my father spoke one night. 
All that was good and noble in me rose up in 
response—yes, it rises up today. 

What encouragement is there for a boy or 
girl to do right if no one seems to appreciate? 
And I say, no one seems to appreciate, because 
oftentimes parents do appreciate but have not 
learned to say so. The child who has appre- 
ciative parents is rich beyond the dream of 
avarice—not simply “think so” parents; but 
“say so”’ parents. 

As children grow older they often leave home 
because of apparent lack of appreciation. John 
is dissatisfied. He works hard and faithfully 
in the field all day. The brook calls to him: 
“Come and enjoy my coolness!’’ The birds 
say, mockingly: ‘You can’t find my nest! 


You can’t find my nest!’’ but John sticks to his 
work. 

Plenty of other voices, but father says noth- 
ing, and when John gets older he leaves home. 
What was the lack? It was simply lack of 
appreciation. If father had looked at John, 
and smiled, and simply said ‘“‘ That was a mighty 
good day’s work, son,’’ John would have been 
contented. The best wages of life are never 
drawn from the bank—but I am mistaken, they 
are; they are drawn from the bank of love; they 
are checks of appreciation on the bank of love. 

Be appreciative now! We think that children 
forget. Do they? Think backward again; 
turn the pages of memory! Ah! here they are— 
a choice list of those who were appreciative to us 
in our childhood days. Will our children have 
like fragrant memories? 


A Cuitp’s RicHT To JusTICE 


Nothing rankles in the mind of a child like 
injustice. Very keen are the little minds to 
discover unfairness in any act of teacher, parent, 
or older person. 
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Parents are often unjust to children. “Let 
Marv give up to Johnnie; Mary has a good dis- 
posit on, but Johnnie has an awful temper.” 
So injustice is done the good-natured Mary, and 
Johnnie is confirmed in his selfish ways. 

Children are often punished unjustly— 
punished when parents are themselves to blame. 
Let me relate one instance: 

In the absence of his mother a small boy 
meddled with his father’s gun. In some manner 
the gun was discharged, tearing a hole in the side 
of the house. When the stern mother returned 
she gave the small boy a terrible thrashing; 
boasting, some time afterward, that Freddie still 
had the marks on his legs. 

But who was to blame for the incident, which 
might have had fatal results? To leave a 
loaded gun in the house, within reach of a child, 


was little short of criminal. The father was to 
blame, not the child. Was not the child pun- 
ished for the sin of the father? Neither justice 
nor mercy appealed to the mother that day. 

We must be just with the children while they 
are young if we would have them respect us when 
we are old. I cannot remember that a single 
unjust punishment was ever visited upon me in 
my youth. My father was a naturally quick- 
tempered man, but he never punished a child 
unjustly, and he always took plenty of time to 
think before he punished at all. 

What a shame to punish a child for unavoid- 
able accidents; to find fault when the child is not 
to blame. Life would be strenuous if our 
Heavenly Father treated us in the way some 
children are treated. Be just to the child; only 
in this way can we be just to ourselves. 


Iowa’s Work for Child Welfare 


By MRS. ISAAC E. HILLIS, 


at Twenty-first Child-Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


It is now twenty years since the women of Iowa 
first engaged in child-welfare activity as an 
organized body. One of the first things we 
undertook was a survey of conditions in our 
own state, which led us to the larger appreciation 
that our problems were common problems to 
other states, common problems to this whole 
country, and common problems to the mother- 
hood of the world. We learned with pride as the 
years passed that our own state took a prominent 
position in having accomplished, as the result of 
applied science, a supremacy in all material 
things, in agricultural progress, which may best 
be illustrated when IJ tell you that at the Panama 
Exposition out of 289 prizes offered for grains 
and crops and animals of all kinds, Iowa took 
285, leaving only 4 for the rest of the states in 
the Union and all the rest of the world. 

We women working in the Congress of Mothers 
have known this material wealth of our state for 
a long time. Je also knew that we had 10,000 
criminals, insane, feeble-minded, and defectives 
shut up in our state institution at an enormous 
expense, and we also knew we had fewer of 
those than had many of our sister states. And 
we knew that countless thousands of little chil- 
dren were born into the world to die prematurely, 
or, if surviving, very early had their little feet 
planted in the broad pathway whose end was an 
institution, a hospital, an insane asylum or 
penitentiary. And we began to question if the 
scientists who had solved the problems of ma- 
terial things, who had overcome the law of 
gravity and given us that undreamed-of inven- 
tion of twenty years ago, the airship, had solved 
the problem of the submarine, who had solved 


the problem of conservation of material things 
until they had made it possible for the farmer to 
analyze the soil under his feet and the produce 
and the grains and to establish standards for 
every known thing that was produced on the face 
of the earth except the little child. 

We very early learned that no two physicians 
agree, no two educators agree. The public 
health contests had taught us that there is no 
standard for child life. There is a standard for 
the pig, for the calf, for the cow, for the dog. 
The dog show held here in Washington this week ° 
demonstrates that even the color of a puppy’s 
eye, the length of its toenail, the curve of the 
hair on its tail has its standard and the animal 
is scored on that standard. But a father has 
a seven-year-old child wearing a six-year-old 
suit of clothes, a ten-year-old child wearing a 
fourteen-year-old boy’s hat, inefficiency, lack of 
development mentally and physically, and con- 
sequently morally, has been a menace to the 
world in its upward progress. And so it has 
seemed as if it were possible that applied science 
directed to human conservation and to the study 
of the process of human development might 
do the same wonderful constructive work for 
parenthood and for the human animal as it has 
done in less important aspects of our animal life. 

So some sixteen years ago the foundation was 
laid leading up to a thing that has just been 
accomplished. Some years ago the University 
of Iowa began a rearrangement of its depart- 
ments in the graduate college, the bringing to- 
gether of some of the most notable scientists in 
this country. Men who have a smaller salary 
than they were receiving elsewhere came to Iowa 
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because they hoped to be able to do this much 
service to the world—the beginning of the evolu- 
tion of a dependable science of the child. And 
so gradually the departments of that university 
have been readjusted until they were ready and 
announced their preparedness to undertake the 
work, 

Then came the responsibility of preparing 
the sentiment of the state to vote annually an 
appropriation adequate to begin this great con- 
structive educational measure. Only recently 
the Legislature passed a bill appropriating 
$25,000 annually, which has been supplemented 
by another $25,000, giving $50,000 as an avail- 
able fund to begin this work, which will be under- 
taken by the departments of psychology, educa- 
tion and morals, preventive medicine, preventive 
dentistry, sociology, and school extension. 

A great clinic is established. There are estab- 
lished hospitals, maternity wards, baby wards, 
model schools, psychological clinics, and all these 
things already in active operation. There are 
classes of children where intensified investigation 
is being undertaken, with the codperation of the 
mother, the school class, the school principal, 
and the teacher, where every element that enters 
into child life is being given an intensified study. 

And now with this large appropriation we are 
hoping that in a generation we will be able to 
improve, in the heart of the nation, away from 
the turmoil of war, where the disturbance of the 
war that is upon us will not interrupt the prosecu- 
tion of this scientific research. And we hope 
that the day is not far distant when this large 
class of preventable defectives may be materially 
reduced. I think there is no one who under- 
stands the problem but will agree with the state- 
ment that at least sixty per cent. of the inmates 
of our institutions for the deaf and dumb and 
feeble-minded are the victims of some mistake, 
of some social mistake, and it is part of the great 
work of child welfare that we make known how 
to reduce, how to conserve, and more than that, 
how to discover very early those latent possi- 
bilities of superior development which if rightly 
fostered and guided may give us more superior 
people. Because if we are going to meet the 
problems that this war has placed upon us as 
American women, we must devote our organized 
motherhood mobilization of the woman power to 
the development and the conservation of the 
manhood and the womanhood that is going to 
be able to meet and to solve the great problems 
which are coming before this country in the 
next thirty years. The little boys and girls in 
our schools today, in our high schools, and in the 
freshman years of the universities are going to 
be the men and women who must meet problems 
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such as the world has never been confronted with 
before, and if ever there was a time when we 
needed the application of all the science, psy- 
chology, the education, the religion that social 
progress is to bring to bear on the child problem 
it is now. 

I hope before another meeting of the triennial 
Congress many of the states will have applied 
for and have received very dependable and 
workable data, standards by which active and 
constructive work may be done, not only in the 
middle west, but may reach out with helpfulness 
for child welfare, for human welfare, in every 
state of this nation. And I feel very privileged to 
stand here tonight and to remind you, in the 
name of a great university, that more than 
twenty men and women are going to consecrate 
their lives for motherhood, for parenthood, to be 
able to help us make our children strong of body, 
clear of brain, and pure of heart, that we may 
be what we all want and hope may be the fate 
of every American citizen, a superior individual, 
that we may justify that hope of our poor 
brothers across the sea that the manhood and 
womanhood of America will be able and fit to 
take the leadership in the world, which I feel 
in the providence of God is the work of American 
manhood and womanhood, American citizenship. 

I have not attended the last Congress or two, 
because I have been giving all the power that 
was in me in consecration to this work. Twenty 
years ago our beautiful and beloved Mrs. Birney 
laid her hand upon my shoulder and said, “ Will 
you join us in this work for organized mother- 
hood? Will you go back to Iowa and undertake 
the organization of your state?’’ And then, you 
know, so many of you came to visit us in 1900 as 
a state organization. 

I feel that we as women see things largely. 
I believe we see the vision of an enlightened 
parenthood, which means the sinking of self, 
which means keeping our eyes fixed upon the 
little child, who is to be the future citizen, and 
that we look into our own hearts and take stock 
of our own development very frequently to see 
if we are leading that little child aright. And I 
so rejoice that even this year, with all the dis- 
turbance of war, when many people in the middle 
west, the far west and the south feel a little bit 
of anxiety and timidity lest traveling is not 
quite safe, lest bridges may be destroyed, lest 
traffic be interrupted, twenty-five states are so 
loyal to this great ideal of the Congress of 
Mothers that they are represented in our little 
gathering. And I feel that every word that goes 
out for the constructive work of child welfare, 
for human welfare, is going to count in the years 
to come, and going to count for all eternity. 
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Some Mothers I Have Known 


By LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


A LittLe Grrv’s LITTLE FIB 


When Gertrude’s letter came, I followed it to 
the letter! She had just returned from the hos- 
pital —six weeks of it, and couldn't I pick up some 
work and run down to keep her company while 
she convalesced? At Gertrude’s in daffodil 
time! And think of being able to have the kid- 
lets whenever I wanted them—no teas nor par- 
ties to interfere with walks in the woods, fun on 
the lawn! So I picked up some work and ran 
down as fast as the train would carry me. 

Howard and the children met me with a wel- 
come that made me wish that I could arrive 
fresh every day. And when we reached the 
house, Gertrude’s was likewise. Even the 
bobbing daffodils, everywhere, seemed to be 
nodding a pleased ‘‘ Howdy!”’ back to mine. 

“Oh! dear! If you could only have come while 
I was away,’’ Gertrude groaned. ‘A cousin of 
mine—you know, Cousin Agnes—was here, and 
oh! the children.” 

“What's the matter? Maybe it’s just be- 
cause you're used to the quiet, and they annoy 
you and get on your nerves.” 

“No, it’s much more serious than that. Of 
course, Jane, Howard is splendid with them, 
but he was with them so little, and couldn't 
realize. And he didn’t like to object to things 
she did—you know, he couldn’t, for it was kind 
of her to come. But for the first time in their 
lives, my children have told me fibs.”’ 

“But Gertrude, all children tell fibs.”’ 

“No they don’t, either. Mine never did, 
because I always sacrificed everything else to 
honor. There is nothing as important in the 
building of character. I reward truth, because 
I consider it so valuable, by foregoing punish- 
ment, or I let them decide what their punish- 
ment should be.” 

“Taboo! Taboo!’’ Howard called, coming to 
help her upstairs. ‘‘ Dear, you'll have yourself 
back in the hospital if you don't stop worrying 
about the children. Now just forget them till 
you're well, or I'll have to send you back.”’ 

The next morning, I took charge of them, 
roly-poly, blessed, rosy things! I dressed them 
and breakfasted them and sent them out for 
their morning play. Then, Gertrude and I 
settled down in the cretonne and white sitting- 
room off of her bedroom for a good old talk, 
while Gertrude took her sun bath. Soon, how- 
ever, Buddy came running up the steps, and 
burst in upon us. His hands were full of daffodil 
heads. 

‘“Muvver, look what Polly did.” 

‘Why did she do that, dear?” 


“Cause! I told her not to. Tousin Agnes 


whipped her hands and put her to bed when she 
did it once, when you were gone away.”’ 

“Where is Polly, dear?” 

“Her’s in the yard. Her hid.”’ 

Gertrude looked distressed. 

‘“Go ask her to come to mother, dear.”’ 

He dumped the flowers in her lap and ran off. 

“Do you see,’’ Gertrude said. ‘‘ Never before 
has one of them been afraid to come to me. 
She whipped her hands and put her to—”’ 

“Her won't come, Muvver. Her cryin’. 
Tousin Agnes told her you would whip her.” 

“No, dear, you know Mother will not whip 
her. Run on and play.” 

She looked at me and shook her head, when he 
had gone. 

““Do you want me to go get her?” I asked. 

“No, thank you.”’ 

“Why don’t you let it pass? 
with it while you're ill.”’ 

“Tt’s of more importance than my health. 
You can’t realize, Jane, what it means to have 
your own child afraid to come to you. I'll wait 


Don’t worry 


till she comes of her own accord; she always has.” 
But the morning passed and Polly had not 


come. At luncheon time, she washed her little 
hands downstairs, and when Buddy begged to 
carry up one dish while the maid carried the 
tray, and I asked Polly if she did not want to 
carry one, too, she shook her head and shrank 
back into her chair. It was a new note in her 
life-song. 

After luncheon, Gertrude asked me what had 
happened, and when I told her, she said, 

“She’s unhappy. Where is she?” 

I found her at the back of the house, and with 
some persuasion, got her into her mother’s room. 
Gertrude held out her hands, smiling. The 
daffodil heads were floating on the water in a 
bow! beside her. 

‘“‘Come see Mother, dear. I haven't seen you 
for so long.” ‘s 

I left, for this kind of thing is sacred to a child, 
but from my room I could hear. 

“Darling, why wouldn’t you come to Mother 
when she sent for you?” 

“TI didn’t want to,’’ in a very weak voice. 

There was a pause. I knew how it had hurt 
Gertrude. 

‘Darling, has Mother ever hurt you?”’ Her 
voice was tender. 

I could hear nothing, but the little head must 
have shaken. 

“Then why wouldn't you come?” 

“Buddy said you would whip my hands like 
Cousin Agnes did.” 
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“Why did he say I would whip them?”’ 
‘“‘Cause—cause he said I pulled the flowers.”’ 
“Didn't you pull them dear?” 

A pause, then very softly, ‘‘ No.” 

“Look in Mother’s eyes, dear. 
them?”’ 

“No, they just fell off.”’ 

She did not ask more questions; it would only 
have meant more fibs, so she changed to the 
other line. 

“Why did Cousin Agnes whip your hands, 
Polly?” 

“Cause, I pulled some flowers.” 

“Had she told you not to pull them?”’ 

a ga 

“Did she tell you why you should not have 
pulled them?”’ 

“No.” 

“Because, dear, Father planted them there 
so the yards would look pretty, and he took care 
of them to make them bloom all lovely and yel- 
low, and if they are pulled, then they won't be 
there to look pretty, will they? Last year, you 
and Mother pulled some, didn’t we, when I was 
there to show you which ones to pick, to put in 
vases to make the house look pretty inside, too. 
Was that why you pulled them when Cousin 
Agnes was here?”’ 

“Yes, but she frew ’em away.”’ 

“Because, dear, I guess you broke the stems 
so short that she couldn’t put them in water. 
Did you tell Cousin Agnes why you did it?”’ 

“No, she didn’t ask me.”’ 

Again, Gertrude waited, wondering, she said 
afterwards, if she dared put the decisive question 
again, yet. “I just could not have her lie again; 
she couldn’t—she mustn’t!’”’ 

“Dear, tell Mother the truth. 


Did you pull 


Did you pull 
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these this morning to make the house look 
pretty?” 

“TI wanted to give them to you, Muvver,” ang 
the little voice broke and the sobs came. There 
were no words, Gertrude held her tight till she 
was quiet. 

“Dear, look at me! Will you never again be 
afraid to tell Mother the truth?” Then, a 
moment later, ‘‘How would you like to go ask 
Jane to go to the side garden with you and show 
you how to cut some flowers with nice long stems, 
so we can put them in water?” 

I reached the door just in time to see her stop 
squeezing Mother’s neck. When she skipped 
over to me, her face was radiant with the old 
happiness and confidence and joy of being under. 
stood that Gertrude’s children—and husband, 
too—had always had. 

Afterwards, when the happy little thing had 
brought in her flowers and helped arrange them, 
and run off again, I said, 

“T never saw such thrilling happiness. In 
the garden, she was like a bird out of a cage— 
just almost bewildered with joy.” 

“Think of punishing a child for picking flowers 
to give to you! Is it any wonder that her little 
heart was turned in on itself and her misery? 
She loves flowers so, and loves to do for people. 
But of course, Cousin Agnes didn’t understand— 
just took it for granted she meant to be naughty 
because the thing she did was.” 

Polly came running in. ‘I want to stay here. 
I love you, mother,’’ and the little girl sat on the 
arm of her mother’s chair, happy and content, 
her little heart just bursting with the joy of being 
understood, which is the only sure seed of truth- 
fulness. Every little while, she would heave a 
great sigh, or pat her mother’s cheek. And 
Gertrude convalesced visibly! 





Mother’s Hymn 


By REV. GEORGE E. ATKINSON 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 
In all things beautiful and bright: 
Yea, nobly will we do God’s will 
And live our lives as in His sight. 
Faith of our Mothers, Living Faith 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 

In strong sons’ lives and words of praise 
We humbly own our debt to thee, 

And love thee as in former days. 
Faith of our Mothers, conquering Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 
In deeds of love and service strong, 
We gladly pledge our strength to thee 
To soothe the sorrow, right the wrong. 
Faith of our Mothers, saving Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 

In words and truths that ne’er can die, 
Thy sons and daughters ever dear 

Shall claim the faith that brings God nigh. 
Faith of our Mothers, holy Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 





That Ten Per Cent. Morality 


That Ten Per Cent. Morality 


en per cent. of the children born in war-time 
Prussia are illegitimate—so says the Berlin Town 
Councillor, Dr. Engel, and finds food for cheerful 
congratulation in it. He considers it a sign of 
“moral healthiness.” 

“The figures afford evidence,” so he argues, 
“that, after all, the idea of the restriction of 
families, an idea which the war with special 
emphasis bids us combat, has not yet penetrated 
the masses.” 

“Only 136 out of 1,000 of these illegitimate 
children reach majority in comparison with 512 
in the case of legitimate children. War-time, 
because of the card system, is a torture for the 
unmarried mother. Every journey for a food 
card,” explains Dr. Engel, “‘is a path of thorns 
and a source of fresh mortification and humilia- 
tion. In the card-issuing office and again in the 


shops, she must again and again makeconfes-sion.” 

That this “moral healthiness’’ is costly to 
mother and child, does not deter Dr. Engel from 
applauding the fact that the study growth of the 
population goes on. 

The remedies suggested by Dr. Engel are quite 
openly advocated for the sake of efficient growth 
of the population. He deplores the fact that 
there is a waste here which might be avoided. 
If it is necessary for the sake of efficiency to call 
the unmarried mother “ Frau’’ and thus make her 
situation more endurable by all means do so, is 
his advice for the sake of preserving to the Em- 
pire 376 possible children, now more needed than 
ever. 

What the 200,000 unmarried mothers of 
Prussia may think about it all is a question not 
even asked. 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR JULY 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 


for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk—Some Mothers I Have Known. 
Report of Home Education Division U. S. Bureau of Education. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be securéd by 
sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 910 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


They ensure a high standard 














Henry Van Dyke, beautifully says, “‘To be 
glad of life, because, it gives you the chance to 
Love, and to Work, and to Play, and to look up 
at the stars. To be satisfied with your posses- 
Sions, but not contented with yourself, until 
you have made the best of them. To despise 
nothing in the world except falsehood, and mean- 
hess, and to fear nothing except cowardice. To 


be governed by your admirations, rather than by 
your disgusts. To covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s, except his kindness of heart, and 
gentleness of manners. To think seldom of your 
enemies, and every day of Christ, and to spend as 
much time as you can, with body, and with 
spirit, in God’s out-of-doors. 
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He recently made this statement: 


virtuous democracy.” 
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Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great educational system has been investi- 
gating the work of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can see, is the fullest possible 
development and use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
organized in every community in the United States. It is the keystone of a vigorous, 


An association should be 
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Colorado, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Wisconsin. 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Dick Director oF GrrLts’ WAR WorK 

Announcement has been made that Mrs. Fred 
Dick has been appointed by the government to 
be the director of Girls’ War Work in Denver 
War Camp Community Service in connection 
with the Denver branch of the National Fosdick 
Commission. 

This announcement brings with it a sense of 
intense loss to the Colorado State Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, as it 
means the resignation of our beloved and efficient 
president. 

It seems especially hard to give her up at 
such a time as this, when we need her strength, 
inspiration and guidance more than ever before. 
But in time of war, sacrifices must be made by 
individuals and organizations alike, and the call 
of our country is paramount, always. 

Mrs. Dick has honored this organization in 
the honor she has received through this recogni- 
tion by the government of her ability to take 
charge of the important work she is about to 
undertake. She is indeed well qualified to accept 
the position given her. 

Her knowledge of the psychology of young 
people, gained as teacher, mother and social 
worker, and her experience in socialization com- 
ing from her six years of intensive work as presi- 
dent of the Congress, and her executive ability 
resulting from many years of club and com- 
munity activities, eminently fit her in coérdinat- 
ing girls’ work. As chairman of the health and 
recreation committee of the Colorado Women’s 
State Council of Defense, she is in immediate 
touch with all the agencies affecting young 
women and can capably direct their patriotic 
service. 


In the years in which she has acted as the 
chief executive of the Congress she has organized 
more than two hundred associations. She has 
welded together the splendid organization which 
has become, under her able leadership, a tre- 
mendous power for progress in the state. She 
has caused the Congress and Parent-Teacher 
Associations to receive the codperation of the 
schools in all the communities into which it has 
reached, and it is through her vision and untiring 
energy that the universities and colleges have 
come to see and have recognized the possibilities 
for help and educational extension in the organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Dick’s logical mind, strength of will, 
forcefulness of character, and resourcefulness, 
together with her valuable experience, fit her 
for this position as few others are prepared. 
The Congress should not alone be proud that 
she was selected, but it also should pledge itself 
to lend her its unqualified codperation and sup- 
port in this new and glorious work to which she 
has been called—a work which is but the cul- 
mination of the many years of education of the 
public to the needs of wolesome recreation and 
preventive activities for our sons and daughters 
—the very work which has been one of the most 
important and most vital issues of Mothers 
Congress and Parent-Teacher precepts. 

The Board elected Mrs. H. T. French to fill 
the unexpired term of office. 

Mrs. French is the wife of Director French, 
of the Smith-Lever Extension Bureau of the 
State Agricultural College at Fort Collins. She 
is especially well fitted to take the presidency of 
the Mothers Congress and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, as she has previous experience as presi- 
dent of a Portland (Oregon) Parent-Teacher 
Association and has been third vice president 
and one of the state organizers for the past two 
years in Colorado. She also is chairman of the 
state committee on home economics and has 
been a teacher in the same branch. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The eighth annual convention was held in 
Center Church House May 9 and Io, 58 Parent- 
Teacher and Mothers Clubs being represented. 
In the contest for the gavel offered by the 
Congress to the club showing the largest increase 
in membership during the year The West Haven 
Mothers Club, of which Mrs. Earnest C. Little- 
field is the president, was declared the winner. 
The gavel and block of mahogany has a silver 
plate which is now being suitably engraved. 
Mrs. Frances Sheldon Bolton, the organizer of 
the Congress, extended the greeting of welcome, 
to which Mrs. George Brinton Chandler, the 
State President, responded. Mrs. Vernon Kel- 
loge, of Washington, who spoke the first after- 
noon of the convention was wonderfully inter- 
esting. Reports from the various clubs showed 
a vast amount of war work and child-welfare 
work accomplished throughout the state. In 
the evening the delegates had the pleasure of 
listening to Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, D.D., whose 
address on ‘‘ What We are Fighting—and What 
For’’ was most forceful and convincing, dealing 
as it did with the cunning and intrigue with 
which German propaganda had been spread 
broadcast throughout the land, even creeping 
into our public schools while America slept. 
An informal reception followed the programme, 
the usual banquet and formal reception being 
omitted. Two splendid addresses were given 
Friday morning, the talk by Miss Janet Purdue, 
the student counsellor of the New Haven high 
school, on ‘‘Home and School Responsibility in 
Training Adolescents,”’ reaching down into every 
mother’s heart and awakening them to the very 
grave dangers that every mother must face. 
Miss Purdue gave statistics and facts proving 
most conclusively that the evils which meet 
the thinking parent and instructor were not 
confined to the children of neglectful parents, 
but that there is need of eternal vigilance on the 
part of all parents and teachers. Mrs. Floyd 
Morgan, of Wallingford, in her address on the 
“Children of the Frontier’’ told of the wonderful 
work of reconstruction which is being carried on 
today in France. Mrs. James E. Cheeseman, 
president of the Rhode Island Congress, gave a 
splendid address on “Plus or Minus.”” The 
following five ‘Win the War’’ resolutions were 
adopted, and the ten commandments of Woman- 
hood which were prepared by Mrs. George 
Brinton Chandler, president of the Congress, 
were circulated. 


FIVE WIN-THE-WAR RESOLUTIONS 


That a decisive victory for right and for 
human welfare may be won, I resolve 

1. To save all the time 1 conscientiously can 
for Red Cross and other war work and to be 
faithful in the service I undertake. 


2) 


2. To save more food not only in my home but 
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wherever I am, by obeying the rules of the 
Food Administration. 

3. To save more money for War Relief, and 
Liberty Loans, by spending only what is needed 
for health, efficiency and charities, and to be 
willing to sacrifice that I may give more and 
yet more. 

4. To show an unfaltering courage and my 
belief that with God’s help and with our response 
to His call, we shall win the war. 

5. To strive to the end, at whatever cost, that 
a lasting peace worthy of our sacrifice, may be 
achieved. 

KEEP THESE RESOLUTIONS IN SIGHT; 
FOLLOW THEM IN SPIRIT AND IN DEED; 
URGE OTHERS TO DO LIKEWISE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The year of the District of Columbia branch 
National Congress of Mother. and Parent- 
Teacher Associations closed with a delightful 
picnic held in the lovely grounds of Mrs. H. A. 
Neuman, in Rock Creek Park. A résumé of the 
year’s work was given by the different chairmen. 
Perhaps the most telling work of the Congress 
for the year has been the Parent-Teacher work, 
conservation of clothing and Mothers’ Pension 
bill. A live chairman of the Parent-Teacher 
Department is needed. Our president, Mrs. 
Giles Scott Rafter, has visited each school, 
trying to impress the mother and teacher that 
child welfare is the most important work of 
these cruel war days. Each school district has 
done its share in Red Cross, Saving Stamp and 
various other duties which present needs seem to 
demand. Realizing the future occasion for the 
general wearing of mourning the District Con- 
gress unanimously adopted a resolution that the 
District Branch of Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations encourage those 
bereaved to refrain from wearing mourning, in 
the interest of conservation and the abolition of 
every condition which would tend to sadden 
others. 

One thousand dollars has been raised to give 
to the War Community Service for the support 
of the United Service Club. 

The following officers were elected for 1918-19: 
President, Mrs. G. S. Rafter; Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. Laura Olney, Mrs. E. E. Cameron, Mrs. 
H. C. Espey, Mrs. G. S. Fraser, Mrs. G. B. 
Fleming; Recording Secretary, Mrs. S. S. Doten; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. E. R. Daniel; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. N. Saunders. 


ILLINOIS 


The annual convention of Illinois Congress of 
Mothers met in Aurora in May and was a 
wonderful success. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, in her report for 
1917-18, said: ‘‘When we met together a year 
ago we were just trying to comprehend the shock- 
ing fact that our beloved country was at war. 
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We went back home, expecting to do whatever 
we could to help win the war, but we had no idea 
how great that work was to be, what demands 
were to be made upon us, what anxieties lay 
ahead of us, nor how our hearts would go out in 
passionate love of country and desire to do, not 
our “‘bit,”’ but all that we were capable of. If 
we have learned nothing else during this year, 
we are beginning to realize as we have never 
done before, that we are loyal Americans, and 
that there is nothing that can be demanded of 
us that we do not choose to give for our country. 


STATE DISTRICTS 


Immediately after the annual meeting we 
organized the State into Districts, ten of them, 
each with a Vice-President to preside over it 
and give help to anyone wishing it. This method 
of organization has been extremely successful and 
has laid the foundation of the more complete 
organization which will undoubtedly come under 
our new President, of county units. When this 
is accomplished, and probably not until then, the 
state organization will be thoroughly unified. 

We must not lose sight for a moment of the 
aims and purposes for which our organization is 
conducted. We must remember, however, that 
the chief business of a nation at war is winning 
that war, and our most sacred institutions— 
home, church and school—will be of little value 
to us if we become German subjects. Let us, 
therefore, not divert our work into other chan- 
nels, necessarily, but add to whatever activities 
we had before thought necessary, every possible 
form of war work we can put into our days and 
nights, remembering that what we need to do 
and wish to do we shall have strength to do. 
Some Associations have been so absorbed in Red 
Cross work that they have contemplated giving 
up their usual form of programs. To those who 
have consulted me about it I have said: “‘ Keep 
your regular meeting days, and if you haven’t 
time to prepare programs, have someone read to 
you the Bulletin each month, while the others 
do Red Cross work.” This has proven an 
excellent plan and has kept the Associations in 
touch with each other and the state work. 


THE BULLETIN 


The Bulletin has proven one of our most 
satisfactory developments this year. The oppor- 
tunity to speak directly to the Associations 
regularly every month has done much toward 
cementing the organization together. 


CONFERENCES 

There have been two conferences held this 
year, one at Galena, the other at Springfield- 
in connection with the State Teachers’ Associa, 
tion section meeting. They have both been 
satisfactory in point of attendance and enthu- 
siasm and will be of value in organization work. 
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The establishment of the Jolly Tar Club at 
Waukegan has been one of the great works of 
the past year. 

We are now confronted with an apparent 
necessity of buying the property which we are 
using. There are other people who are trying 
to buy it away from us. The owner is extremely 
anxious to sell it and will dispose of it to anyone 
who wants it, and it looks now as though we 
could use it for several years more anyway and 
still be in “war time,” though we really ought to 
make it a permanent club as long as the station 
is a permanent one. 

It takes money to make The Jolly Tar go, 
Individuals have donated $1,976, and one hun- 
dred and ten Parent-Teacher Associations or 
affiliated clubs have given $1,724. The money 
that has been given by the Associations has been 
raised by levies on the treasuries, collections at 
each theeting, movie shows, entertainments, 
dances, sales, birthday stockings, and in all the 
various ways known to men and woman experi- 
enced in money getting. And the encouraging 
part for the committee is that they write such 
messages as these: ‘Will do the same or better 
next year.’ ‘‘Hope to contribute more next 
year.” “‘We shall continue our pledge indefi- 
nitely.” ‘‘Our pledge is $1 a month, but we can 
send more if you run short.”” ‘Our pledge is for 
the duration of the war.’’ Total cash receipts 
have been $3,989.03, disbursements $3,514.18. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS FOR 1918-1920 


President, Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, 1401 North 
Main Street, Bloomington. 

Vice-Presidents at Large, Mrs. Orville T. 
Bright, Chicago; Mrs. Mark P. Mears, Chicago. 
District Vice-Presidents, Mrs. John Cunningham, 
Bloomington; Miss May Hawkins, Mound City; 
Mrs. Roy Ide, Springfield; Mrs. Livingstone C. 
Lord, Charleston; Mrs. V. Parshall, Pontiac. 

Auditor, Mrs. Florence Keiser, Chicago. 

Historian, Mrs. George Eggers, Chicago. 

Directors (term ending 1921), Mrs. H. W. 
Austin, Oak Park; Mrs. Raymond Baldwin, 
Bloomington; Mrs. Samson Eisendrath, Win- 
netka; Mrs. William F. Oatman, Dundee; Mrs. 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago. 


IOWA 
TOUR OF THE STATE BY MRS. RUSTE 


In the recent visit of the State President, 
Mrs. Allen O. Ruste, in the western part of the 
state, great interest was manifested in the work 
of the Congress. Mrs. Ruste spoke at three 
Parent-Teacher round tables in connection with 
district teachers’ conventions for the cause of 
child-welfare, the work of the state and national 
Congress, urging codperation in war activities, 
supplementing by parent-teacher organization, 
the splendid work done by the children of the 
schools along lines of Red Cross, Food Conserva- 
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n, Thrift, and Home and School Gardens. 

; is a great opportunity for the Congress to 

-e a large contribution to the work of the 

neil of Defense and to avail ourselves of the 

snition which the federal government has 
placed on the promotion of child welfare and 
carry on more vigorously and confidently the 
aim and purpose of the Congress. 

\t Sioux City on March 22 Mrs. Ruste was a 
speaker at the Parent-Teacher round table, 
N. W. Teachers convention. Following this a 
conference was held with fourteen local Parent- 
Teacher Associations, interested in affiliation 
with the Congress, and in the organization of a 
Parent-Teacher Council for more effective co- 
érdination of effort. 

At Logan Mrs. Ruste spoke to a large audience 
of fathers and mothers at an evening meeting of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. A vote was 
taken to affiliate with the Congress. 

At Council Bluffs on March 29, following the 
Parent-Teacher round table of the S. W. Teachers 
convention in Council Bluffs, Mrs. Ruste at- 
tended the regular monthly meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Council of fifteen associations. 
The garden work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of Council Bluffs is on a very large scale. 

At Indianola on April 3, by invitation from the 
Child-Welfare Circle of Indianola, Mrs. Ruste 
spoke not only for the study of the child of pre- 
school age but also for the organization of 
parent-teacher associations, and for the children’s 
year campaign under the Council of Defense. 

At Des Moines, on April 5 Mrs. Ruste was a 
speaker at the Parent-Teacher round table, 
Central Teachers’ convention and also at the 
Rural Teachers section. 

Mrs. Ruste visited Nora Springs, Dennison, 
Charles City, Waterloo and Luana on her tour. 

In Nora Springs there is much interest in the 
social activities of the high-school girls and how 
to utilize them during vacation in war service. 
The Parent-Teacher Association has aided in 
securing a Home Demonstration agent. 

The Thrift Committee of Waterloo Parent- 
Teacher Associations were successful in having 
Child-Welfare Day observed on a large scale by 
churches as well as schools. The result has 
been a larger interest and understanding of the 
Congress by the community. The press lent 
its cobperation by giving great publicity. The 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is meeting with 
favor, as is the literature of the National Con- 
gress, and is receiving very hearty approval 
from the teachers of Waterloo. 

In Luana Baby Day was observed May 4. 
A Parent-Teacher shelf appears in the Library. 


KANSAS 


The Second Biennial Conference of the Kansas 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations was held in the 
Kansas State Normal at Emporia with Mrs. 
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J. K. Codding, of Lansing, President of the 
State Association, presiding. 

State Superintendent W. D. Ross reviewed 
things that have been accomplished educationally 
in Kansas, emphasizing the fact that individual 
selfishness which has previously characterized 
our people is giving way to generosity and self- 
sacrifice. One of the essentials now during this 
crisis is not the curtailing of expenses during this 
period of war, keeping down taxes, buying 
Liberty Bonds, giving to the Red Cross, etc., 
but to maintain our schools. We can’t keep up 
the standard unless we are willing to pay the price. 
We can afford to spend money on our schools. 
In Kansas we have $26,000,000 in school equip- 
ment, $100,000,000 invested in automobiles. 

The first need is to better the physical condi- 
tion of our school children. Physical training 
and medical inspection are necessary. 

The second need is to better rural schools. 
Consolidation and a larger unit of taxation for 
rural support is the remedy suggested. 

The third need is the making of the kinder- 
garten a part of every graded school system. 
“The making and doing’’ of things is started 
here and this is the beginning and end of educa- 
tion. 

Fourth, we need an architectural committee 
having the power to pass on the sanitary condi- 
tions and approve the plans, not only for all 
grade and high school buildings, but for the one- 
room rural school building as well. 

Fifth, to provide for the selection of state and 
county superintendents on professional and not 
political grounds. 

Sixth, provision for library equipment in rural 
schools. 

This progress can be accomplished and changes 
can be made only by the coéperation and steady 
efforts of those who are interested in educational 
progress. 

Professor M. C. Elmer, of the University of 
Kansas, recommended a social survey. The 
plan is to enlist the interest of a large number of 
people in the community, attempt to point out 
real conditions, good and bad, and to really 
show what isis. If sanitary conditions are poor, 
the committee on sanitation make this a special 
study and recommend or advise plans’ for im- 
provement. If certain conditions are good this 
too is made known. 

All delegates were asked to urge their people 
to codperate in the study of the problems, to 
make the community a little better because of 
this survey. 

Mrs. J. M. Miller, chairman of the Review 
Board on Moving Pictures, told of the work of 
this Board, composed of three women, in review- 
ing all the films that are exhibited in the state. 
On the average thirty reels a day are reviewed. 
Only three other states have laws providing for 
such censorship. 

The work of the censor is threefold, construc- 
tive, instructive, and destructive. For the most 
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part the work is that of cutting and trimming 
and the only pictures discarded are those based 
on themes fundamentally wrong. The beginning 
of a better-film movement is largely in the hands 
of parents and teachers. It is their duty to 
inform themselves concerning the best and to 
ask for it. Attend the picture shows and express 
approval of the good to the exhibitor and so 
create a demand for the best. 

Thomas W. Butcher, president of the Kansas 
State Normal School, spoke on ‘‘The Latest 
Interpretation of Education.” 

The world is a great school. We all teach— 
some intentionally for our daily living, others 
unconsciously. No one is without influence. 

One of the most modern things in education is 
the discovery of the power of the public school. 
It is the greatest organization in the country. 
When this war is over there will be a system of 
education which will partake largely of federal 
influence. The government will have more to 
do with education than ever before. It will do 
this because the communities have failed in the 
training for citizenship. There has been no 
concerted action, no great or dominant purpose. 
Our government must take hold of this training 
for citizenship. We must create in our children 
as great a love for our form of government as 
Germany has created for hers. We have been 
lawless in America in many ways. This is 
because the American home is failing to discipline 
its children. A child must be taught to keep a 
child’s place. It has come to the point where 
we must decide whether the child or the adult 
shall rule. It is America which is at stake. 
We need respect for authority and this must be 
taught in the schools and in the homes. Democ- 
racy has wrecked every state not now in exist- 
ence by its own lawlessness, by the rule of mob- 
law. 

In summing up ‘‘The Latest Interpretation of 
Education’’ President Butcher said: ‘We shall 
do more to teach what America is and what it 
stands for. We shall give every child his oppor- 
tunity—shall see that every child who comes 
under our democracy has a chance. We must 
put more of the practical in our curriculum. 

Dr. Florence Shelburne, of the University of 
Kansas, stated that a recent German newspaper, 
which has come to America, shows that German 
school children average one and one half inches 
less in height than children of the same age when 
the war began. It shows further that the com- 
parative weight between children of the two 
periods is four and three fifths pounds less than 
in 1914. This condition of the children is said 
to be due to the deteriorated food supply, which 
has come about in Germany since the war began. 

Concerning the milk supply and its need for 
children, Doctor Shelburne referred her hearers 
to a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Milk—the Indispensable 
Food for Children,’’ Care of Children Series No. 4, 
Bureau Publication No. 35, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., which she urged every parent to get, 
It may be had for the asking. It deals with milk 
as a food, the best methods of preparation for 
children, and detailed information for those who 
are responsible for the proper nurture of the 
young. 

W. E. Moore, superintendent of city schools 
at Leavenworth, sent a questionnaire to patrons 
in Leavenworth to ascertain what kind of 
patriotic work and service they had been doing. 
By this means the school was able to teach 
patriotism both in the schools and the homes, 

In Leavenworth more than 6,000 gardens are 
maintained by the school children. A supervisor 
is maintained by the school. In addition to 
his work, teachers supervise and aid in the 
growing of gardens in their several communities 
or sections of the city. 

At the closing session yesterday forenoon, 
among resolutions adopted, a firm stand was 
taken on the proposition of furnishing clean, 
wholesome moving-picture films. The program 
of educational legislation as outlined by the 
legislative committee of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association was endorsed and com- 
mended. The proposed amendment to the 
Kansas School Law, providing for the creation 
of free kindergarten schools, was endorsed and 
support for its passage pledged. A social survey 
of each community by local associations was 
urged as a basis for the improvement of bad 
conditions and for the steady upbuilding of 
the community life. 

The communities of Kansas were urged to 
maintain during the next and succeeding years 
high standards both in the teaching force and 
the equipment of the schools. The final resolu- 
tion pledged support to the government in 
every possible kind of war work, and the co- 
operation in building into the lives of both chil- 
dren and adults an ideal of loyalty to America 
and its institutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Annual State Convention will be held in 
Pittsfield on October 9, 10 and 11. This will 
be the most beautiful season of the year in Berk- 
shire County. The state roads are perfect for 
automobiling, and Pittsfield is making great 
preparations for our coming. Choose your 
delegates at your next meeting so that they may 
plan for this fall trip. Good speakers, reports 
from the various departments, helpful sugges- 
tions, programs for the coming year and our 
especial part in this war emergency will be 
emphasized. 

At the beginning of the war Mrs. W. E. Rowe, 
of Wollaston, Vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Branch, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, was appointed by 
the President to represent the organization on 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense and has attended its meetings. 
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-h this connection Mrs. Rowe had the 
tunity of suggesting that local Parent- 
eacher Associations might be called upon to 
serve on Child Conservation committees through- 
out the state. Since then many Child-Welfare 
chairmen have reported splendid coéperation 
from this source. Mrs. Rowe asks that still 
more Parent-Teacher members will help in this 
work for the children which is so important now, 
and that they will inform her just what war work 
is being done and how many associations are 
buying Liberty Bonds. 


WORCESTER COUNTY CONFERENCE 


Delegates from Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Mothers’ Clubs from Worcester, Gardner, 
Northboro, Leicester and Leominster met in 
conference in Leominster on May 24. 

The conference was directed by the councillors 
for the district, Mrs. L. A. Greenwood, Mrs. J. S. 
Whittemore and Miss Ruth Bottomly. Reports 
showed that the emphasis had been placed upon 
work of a patriotic nature. 

Mrs. Higgins, State President, spoke on “The 
Patriotic Duty of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 


MICHIGAN 


Holland, the home of the First Vice-President, 
E. E. Fell, superintendent of the Holland Schools, 
was selected as the next convention city, the 
time for meeting being the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth of April, 1919. 

Mrs. E. J. Buck of Capac, Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent, is the first life member of the state associa- 
tion. She paid her membership fee of twenty- 
five dollars and so started a working fund for the 
organization. 

The pupils of the fifth and sixth grades pre- 
pared the covers for the programs of the Organi- 
zation meeting in Battle Creek. They were 
most artistically done in water-color—red, white 
and blue border with a sketch of a little red 
school house below the Parent-Teacher heading. 


MISSOURI 


REPORT OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE MISSOURI BRANCH OF NATIONAL CONGRESS 


OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TiONS 


The sixth annual convention of the Missouri 
Branch of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations was truly a working 
Convention in every sense of the word. The 
Convention was called to order by Mrs. J. H. 
Sheldon, of Kansas City, President, in the 


Exhibit building. Mrs. J. G. Nugent, Honorary 
President, was invited to preside. Words of 
welcome were spoken for the city of St. Louis 
by the Mayor, Mr. Henry Kiel, for the public 
schools of St. Louis by Dr. John Withers, super- 
intendent of schools of St. Louis, and for the 
St. Louis Council of the National Congress of 
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Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations by 
Miss Jennie Hildenbrant, President. Mrs. Shel- 
don responded most graciously, and expressed 
the hope that a mutual benefit would be the 
result of the Convention. Mr. Uel Lamkin, 
state superintendent of schools, in his address 
on “What the Parent-Teacher Association means 
to the Educational System of the State,’’ said 
‘‘The Parent-Teacher Association occupies the 
same position towards the educational system 
as the torpedo boat does to the submarine. 
In a protective position against ‘submarines’ 
of whatever nature, it watches for opportunities 
to be of practical assistance; through the co- 
operation of thoughtful men and women obstacles 
are overcome, and the boys and girls of Missouri 
receive better, more intelligent training.’’ Miss 
T. C. Gecks, President of the State Teachers’ 
Association, spoke of the value of coéperation. 
The officers’ reports showed a falling off in the 
number of Circles, but a larger membership. 
149 Circles were reported by the Treasurer in 
good standing, with a membership of 8,029. 
The financial condition of the state was greatly 
improved, despite the many unusual war de- 
mands and the unsettled condition on every 
hand. $436.66 was the balance on hand with 
Convention expenses to be deducted. 

The Revision Committee, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 
chairman, submitted several important changes 
in the Constitution and By-Laws, which were 
adopted. Among the most important was the 
dividing of the state into ten districts with a 
District President for each District. These, 
together with the Vice-President, constitute a 
Department of Membership and Organization, 
the Vice-President being the chairman. Instead 
of an Annual Convention a Biennial is to be 
held with a Board meeting including a one day’s 
program to be held the year there is no Conven- 
tion. The most important change affecting the 
individual Circles is the change of time when 
dues are to be paid; this section reads: ‘The 
Treasurer’s books shall close March 25 of each 
year, and dues paid thereafter shall be credited 
to the Circle, but shall not entitle the Circle to 
representation in the Convention.” 

Also, all Circles shall hold their annual election 
of officers at their March meeting, and the names 
and addresses of officers shall be sent immediately 
to the Corresponding Secretary and the Treas- 
urer. 

The President now appoints the Corresponding 
Secretary, Program, Yearbook, and Founder’s 
Day Committee. Honorary Presidents may be 
elected by the voting body for meritorious work 
for the Congress. The Convention put this 
by-law into use at once by electing Mrs. E. R. 
Weeks, of Kansas City, Honorary President. 
No one has worked more faithfully than she for 
child welfare and upon no one could this honor 
have been more justly conferred. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Mrs. J. H. Sheldon, Kansas City. 
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Vice-President, 
Mayview. 


Mrs. Geo. H. Plattenburg, 


District Presidents 


Mrs. S. W. Arnold, Kirksville, Kirksville District. 
Mrs. A. L. Yingling, Independence, Kansas City 

District. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Columbia, Columbia 

District. 

Miss Jennie Hildenbrant, St. Louis, St. Louis 

District. 

Mrs. Geo. Player, Jefferson City, Jefferson City 

District. 

Mrs. R. D. Hare, Clinton, Nevada District. 

Mrs. Effie Blair Wall, Carthage, Carthage Dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. Wm. Ullman, Springfield, Springfield Dis- 
trict. 

Maryville and Cape Girardeau District Pres- 
idents will be filled by the Board. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Chester S. Rubey, 
St. Louis. 

Treasurer, Mrs. F. O. Cox, Kansas City. 

Auditor, Mr. P. H. Roberts, Webster Grove. 

Historian, Mrs. M. J. Hale, Monett. 

Mrs. Frank Dorsey, Kansas City, was ap- 
pointed Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Lucille B. Lowenstein, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Children’s Code Commission, told in 
an interesting way what the Code Commission is 
doing and planning to do for the boys and girls 
of Missouri. 

Miss Mary C. McCulloch, supervisor of St. 
Louis kindergartens, spoke on ‘‘ Missouri Kinder- 
gartens,”’ and the kindergarten children of St. 
Louis gave a splendid illustration of what they 
are being taught under the supervision of Miss 
McCulloch. Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, of 
Porter Rural School, Kirksville, told ‘‘How to 
Interest Rural Communities in Associations of 
Parents and Teachers.’”’ Mrs. Harvey has revo- 
lutionized this school in five years. Her pictures 
showed the school before her work and what 
they are today. Twenty-five members of Porter 
School joined the Missouri Branch. Dr. J. D. 
Elliff, state director of Vocational Training, 
gave a wonderfully helpful and interesting 
address. Mrs. J. H. Sheldon and Mrs. Frank 
Dorsey, both of Kansas City, conducted helpful 
conferences on Organization and Membership. 
Dr. Jas. Stewart urged the need of physical 
inspection in city and rural schools. 

Mrs. E. R. Weeks told some things the Con- 
gress has done and is doing. 

Mrs. B. F. Bush, Chairman of the Missouri 
Division of the Woman’s Committee of Council of 
National Defense, was voted $25. Dr. Walter 
McNabb Miller talked on ‘‘ Food Conservation in 
the Relation to Health in Childhood.” Mrs. F. O. 
Cox read a paper on ‘‘ How Shall we Counteract 
the Moral Effect of War on our Children.” 
At the Board meeting it was voted to send this 
paper to the National as the first of five loan 
papers which Missouri has been asked to con- 
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tribute. Every session was opened by re; eating 
the Lord’s Prayer. Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs 
said Uncle Sam called to us ‘Hold that line 
Hold that line!”’ and the line we are holding is the 
second line behind the trenches which holds the 
children. This is Children’s Year and to the 
last corner of the most distant county we myst 
send out the call and turn on the current and 
meet this urgent call to the mothers and teachers 
of our land, with complete codperation. 

Resolutions were adopted pledging loyal sup. 
port to President Wilson in all suggestions made 
by the government. 

Earnest effort to advance parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and their work to counteract the effect 
of war conditions. 

To save the babies, to keep children in school 
wherever possible, to educate parents in home 
making, to provide proper recreation for children 
in the home, to sustain community playgrounds 
with trained supervision, to divorce the school 
system from politics, to secure ratification of the 
prohibition amendment by the Missouri legis- 
lature, to enlist fathers in the Congress work, 

The Convention became a memory, and upon 
each of the ninety-six delegates depends just 
how much of really worth-while help will be 
carried back to their Circle. 


NEW JERSEY 


COGPERATION OF NEW JERSEY CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS WITH THE STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Attention is particularly called to the con- 
vention of the Mothers’ Congress of New Jersey, 
made up of Parent-Teacher Associations through- 
out the State, to be held at Ocean City, July 
18 and Ig. 

Representatives from each organization are 
cordially invited to be present and assist in this 
convention. 

A program will be presented each day, the 
forenoon being left free to enable visiting dele- 
gates to examine the work of the summer school 
and visit the school of observation, showing the 
most advanced methods in connection with 
elementary school work. 

The New Jersey Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations has sent the second 
installment of $500, making $1,000 for the 
Belgian Babies’ Fund through Mrs, Alexander 
Marcy, Jr., of Riverton, of the Board of Mana- 
gers. This money is the residue of contributions 
made to buy an ambulance, which was given to 
Unit No. 33. 


NEW YORK 


The Executive Board of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations met 
at the Park Avenue Hotel, New York, May 3t 
and June 1. The New York City Mothers 
Club (one of the oldest members of the Congress) 
extended most beautiful courtesy to the members 
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of the Board in entertaining them on the evening 
of May 31 in one of the banquet rooms of the 
hotel. Mrs. Tuttle, Miss Barstow, Mrs. Ehrhart 
and Mrs. Glasson, all officers of the Association, 
were the gracious hostesses on this occasion. 

Much interest was expressed in the purchase 
of the headquarters in Washington and in its 
use for enlisted men, of which many come from 
the state of New York. Two sons of Mrs. D. O. 
Eldredge, former president of the New York 
State Branch, enlisted, and only two weeks after, 
the regiment of one was sent to France for train- 
ing there. 

At the meeting of the New York Executive 
Board, the following resolution was sent to the 
National President: ‘‘The Executive Board of 
the New York State Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations assembled in quar- 
terly meeting rejoices with the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
the realization of the earnest desire of many 
years to procure a building for national head- 
quarters.” 


OHIO 


We take pleasure in announcing to you two 
new chairmen, Mrs. Maude Murray Miller, of 
Motion Pictures, who is the Chairman of the 
Board of Censors and greatly through whose 
efforts the pictures of Ohio are so clean that 
other states use our lists without having a board 
of censors of their own. Mr. E. B. Turner, 
the very live superintendent of Warren, is the 
Chairman of the MAGAzINE, and now we hope 
through clubs of five to have every association 
know the little book which gives us so very 
many ideas from all the other 41 states that are 
doing this wonderful work, just now all war work. 
I believe you have not yet heard of the meeting 
in the N. W. District, at Upper Sandusky, which 
was a strictly Child-Welfare meeting in connec- 
tion with the Council for Defense people. 
Superintendent E. L. Porter, the Vice-President 
of that District, came up from Camp Sherman 
at Chillicothe to preside. He had been relieved 
to go into the Army “Y.”” On May 17 and 18 
the N. E. District meeting was held in Warren, 
when Mrs. Haserodt, the vice-president, of 
Cleveland, presided. Warren has a Parent- 
Teacher Association in each of her 11 schools, 
and following a banquet the first evening they 
formed a City Council. One afternoon there 
were graduated from the “Little Mother 
Leagues’? 322 young girls from the seventh 
grade up, which is really remarkable at almost 
the opening of the Child-Welfare Year’s Drive. 
Last year our State Chairman of Child Hygiene, 
Dr. Josephine Peirce, of Lima, at the State Con- 
vention of the Congress gave us a splendid talk 
on the new movement of “Little Mother 
Leagues,” and she has been able to establish 
them in various schools, but I believe there was 
no other town that had them in every school. To 


Miss Anna Moon, the splendid school nurse, the 
credit is mainly due in Warren. Think what a 
force has thus been generated toward ‘Saving 
the Babies’’ and how conducive that is to 
interesting the girls in nursing. It is to be 
hoped that many high-school girls will take a 
course and postpone college until after the war. 
With our country’s last call for 8,000 nurses, 
we realize how imperative this is. The State 
Board held a meeting also and attended to a 
quantity of business. These meetings in dis- 
tricts which were formed at our last state con- 
vention are proving interesting as neighborhood 
gatherings, if one may be permitted to call such 
huge districts neighborhoods, and give impetus 
to the annual state meeting, by better acquaint- 
ance with the scope of the work and the workers. 
On June 8 the Central District meeting was 
held at Lancaster with Mrs. Burnette, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Cleveland is covering 
the school districts pretty much through the 
Associations. In Columbus the women of 
the wards are well organized and they are 
passieg out the cards for registering, weigh- 
ing and measuring, while the Parent-Teacher 
Association people have stations all over town 
in the school buildings where women take 
turns doing these things for all the mothers 
bringing babies in; also a committee will dis- 
tribute the certified birth certificates, calling on 
each new mother and giving her, if need be, a 
U. S. Baby Book of Infant Care. In Lancaster 
out of each block one woman will take her block 
and that makes it very simple. We feel that 
these committees all over the state to distribute 
the certified birth certificates and baby books, 
requiring a call on each new mother, are going 
to mean a lot toward saving the mothers as well 
asthe babies. Another thing; in some instances 
the mayor sends also a letter of congratulation 
to the parents, which adds to the appreciation 
of that baby. 

June 23 the State President, Mrs. Sawyer, 
held a meeting with all the officers and chief 
women of the Associations of Circleville and 
vicinity to get all committees appointed and 
plan the State Convention to be held in that 
city, October 3, 4, and 5. This will be the 
Welfare Convention from the wee ones gn up to 
our big soldier boys, the latter being featured 
especially due to the nearness of the great Ohio 
cantonment at Chillicothe, which will be visited 
and a dinner given at the Hostess House— 
maybe a program down there. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers has 
laid its plans for four important pieces of war 
service. 


1. Codperation with the National Bureau of 
Education. 


2. Drive for kindergartens as a war measure 
to prevent juvenile delinquency. Miss Alice 
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Parker, head of the kindergarten committee for 
the drive, will codperate with Mrs. J. W. Hughes, 
chairman of the Education Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women, and with 
Dr. S. C. Hamill, director of the Department of 
Child Welfare of Council of National Defense. 
At the annual meeting of the Alumnz of the 
Kindergarten Department of Pittsburgh Train- 
ing School for Kindergartners, the members 
agreed to speak on the kindergarten (for expenses 
only) at meetings arranged for that purpose by 
parent-teacher associations in Pittsburgh or at 
any point in western Pennsylvania at a reason- 
able distance from Pittsburgh. The drive will 
open early in September. 

A circular letter has been sent to all Pennsyl- 
vania organizations asking them through their 
executive committees to attend to three impor- 
tant matters: (a) appointing a representative to 
work with local club women of the Council of 
National Defense for some phase of child welfare 
needed in each community; (6) gathering to- 
gether the mothers of enlisted men for mutual 
help and comfort; also to gain their interest in 
raising funds for the National Headquarters of 
National Congress of Mothers in Washington, 
which has been dedicated to the service of en- 
listed men as the National Congress of Mothers’ 
United Service Club. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions will of course codperate. 

Over 10,000 men from eastern Pennsylvania 
alone are stationed in a single camp near Wash- 
ington and as many of the men who will use the 
Club come from Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania 
Congress will wish to have a high place on the 
roster of states contributing to the purchase of 
the building. Contributions should be sent to 
Army and Navy Camp Committee, National 
Congress of Mothers, Washington Loan and 
Trust Co., Treasurer, Washington, D.C. Name 
of organization or individuals contributing will 
be placed on the roster permanently, and will be 
acknowledged in CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

The Executive Board which met in Lewistown 
in June appointed department chairmen and 
completed arrangements for the next convention 
of the Pennsylvania Congress, which will be 
held at Coatesville, October 24, 25, 26, by 
invitation of the Coatesville Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

A special Memorial Day celebration was held 
at the United Service Club in Philadelphia by 
the Mothers’ Army and Navy Camp Committee 
of the Congress, when a reception was given to 
all mothers of enlisted men in Philadelphia. 
An address by Chaplain Dichens, of the Navy, 
patriotic music with plans for summer work 
marked the close of the weekly meetings for 
these mothers, which have been held every week 
since October. 

A chairman has been appointed for every 
district in the city, and definite work outlined 
for each district. During July and August 
meetings will be held monthly to report the work 
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done. Over 20,000 enlisted men will be in the 
Navy Yard this summer. Over 10,000 other 
mothers of sons in the service are added to the 
Philadelphia contingent of war mothers by the 
last draft. 

To invite all these mothers to join the district 
branches of the Congress and help in war work js 
one of the duties of the ward chairmen. 

Many are the mothers who have been helped 
by these weekly meetings, and a more enthy. 
siastic body of women could not be organized for 
war service. One district makes its main work 
the entertainment of convalescents in the base 
hospital. 

Automobiles are loaned to bring men able to 
leave to the place of entertainment. The ride, 
flowers, refreshments and cordial welcome form 
a much appreciated change for them, and give 
equal pleasure to their entertainers. 

Over 1,100 women have become associate 
members of the United Service Club. Mrs. Jones 
Wister has organized this valuable coéperative 
group, and from it hostesses are assigned for 
duty every afternoon and evening to give the 
mother welcome to the boys. In addition to 
this service they subscribe a dollar a year to the 
support of the Club. 

Miss Mary S. Garrett, Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, entertained 
the eastern members of the State Board in June 
on her beautiful lawn to outline opportunities for 
service for each member. 

Every week Miss Garrett entertains eight 
enlisted men at dinner and for the evening, 
and with her weekly work with mothers of en- 
listed men she has given glorious service. 


VERMONT 


The sixth annual conference of the Vermont 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held in Rutland, 
May 28-29, was the most successful that has 
been held. It was a wonderful privilege to have 
Mrs. Kate Waller Parrett, and she stirred up 
great enthusiasm in our state. 

The treasurer reported 850 paid-up members, 
and that every officer had contributed all of her 
expenses, taking nothing out of the treasury. 

The Congress shows a gain of thirty-three 
per cent. during the last year. Proctor has 
promised to join with 160 members. 

Vermont is planning to give a large donation 
toward the purchase of the national headquarters 
at Washington and is inspiring every Parent- 
Teacher Association to give its share. Mrs. 
Huling has also interested the women’s clubs to 
give, for many members have sons who will 
gladly avail themselves of the privileges that are 
provided for enlisted men, for the Congress 
gives its headquarters to their service as long 
as such service may be required. 

Mrs. Huling declined to serve as president 
again, but accepted the office of Vice-President. 
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Officers elected are as follows: 

President, Mrs. Frank W. Pier, Brattleboro. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Edward B. Huling, 

inington, Mrs. W. L. Bryant, Springfield, 
Mrs. A. Vail Allen, Fairhaven. 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. D. Raymond, Fairhaven. 

Chairman Executive Committee, Mrs. F. G. 

vinnerton. 


WISCONSIN 


NNUAL REPORT OF STATE PRESIDENT, MRS. 
EDWARD W. HAMMETT 


There are nine Mothers’ Circles, 37 Parent- 
Teacher Associations and 8 Child-Welfare Circles 
in membership in the Wisconsin Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 9 new ones have been 
organized this year and joined the Congress. 
11 have been organized, but are not as yet mem- 
bers. The Yearbook gives the list of associa- 
tions in membership. List of new associations 
is sent quarterly to the National Secretary. We 
have 2 life members. We also have chairmen 
of most of the departments in the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 5 associate members joined during 
1917. We have no accounting of the number of 
organizations that observe Child-Welfare Day. 
Many do it each year. We follow the lines of 
the Star Booklet prepared by the National 
Chairman, Mrs. D. O. Mears. Publicity has 
been given to our work through Parent-Teacher 
Section at the Teachers’ Convention and through 
the papers. We have coéperated with the 
Woman’s Federation during Baby Week, clinics, 
and our programs at Conventions include baby- 
saving work always. Wisconsin has a Mothers’ 
Pension law, and also Juvenile Court laws. 
Our Chairman assists in this work by trips 
throughout the state. Letters to representa- 
tives have been sent by members of the Board 
urging a larger appropriation for the Bureau of 
Education and War Prohibition. All organiza- 
tions in membership are doing war work, aiding 
Red Cross, Junior Red Cross and War Chest, 
and holding patriotic meetings. Our Child 
Hygiene Chairman has been active in securing 
better obstetrical care for mothers, and a definite 
place was given to this subject in our 1916 
Convention program. Letters have been sent 
to all our associations placing before them their 


responsibility in improving the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE and in increasing the number of sub- 
scribers. No endowment fund support has been 
given. The home and school garden work is 
cared for by the Junior Red Cross organization. 
Our Kindergarten Chairman sent out letters 
throughout the state urging the establishment of 
kindergartens. The University Extension of our 
State University published a Parent-Teacher 
booklet and provides speakers. State Super- 
intendent of Schools issued a booklet on school 
problems and gave suggestions for parent- 
teacher work. 

Out of the 71 counties in Wisconsin 21 have 
organizations allied with the Congress. 2 
county councils have been organized—one in 
Kenosha and one in Sheboygan. 2 county con- 
ferences have been held. Councils of presidents 
are organized in two towns, and have proved 
helpful and successful. Our Executive Com- 
mittee meets each month regularly, and holds 
two general meetings during the year. Board 
meetings are held at Milwaukee and at conven- 
tion city. Some Americanization work is being 
done by Parent-Teacher Associations. We have 
worked for the Juvenile Court laws, Child Labor 
laws, Mothers’ Pension law, Day Schools for the 
Deaf, Birth Registration. We have codperated 
with the International Kindergarten Union, 
National Kindergarten Association, Interna- 
tional Sunday School and Extension Division of 
our State University. We have 2,000 members 
in the Wisconsin Branch of the Congress. 

Our Convention has been deferred until 
November, when we will hold it in connection 
with the State Teachers’ Convention. Every- 
body is so engrossed in war work that it is most 
difficult to accomplish routine work. I am in 
charge of the weighing and measuring work of the 
babies in Sheboygan and as we are famous for 
children as well as “‘cheese and chairs’’ I shall 
have a large task during the next few weeks. 

The Board of Managers of the Wisconsin 
Congress, at its regular meeting, May 20, 1918, 
sent a letter to the chairman of the Film Censor- 
ship Committee, protesting against the exhibition 
of any films depicting the Roberts-Lusk murder 
trial. 

TheAnnual Meeting has been postponed from 
May to November. It will be held in Mil- 
waukee, in connection with the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. 
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Further Contributions to Building Fund Washington Headquarters 


ARIZONA PENNSYLVANIA 


Ariz. Branch N. C. of M..................8 §.80 Mrs. Oliver Crichfeld, Mrs. J. R. Romesberz, 

Mrs. T. Tannehill, Mrs. Sam Kretchman, 
CALIFORNIA all of Rockwood 
Sent through Mrs. Rowell (no name of state Springdale P.-T. A., Mrs. J. F. Huey, Sr.. 
given)..... “e 

Marshall Scho : SouTH CAROLINA 

Gardena P.-T. A., Gardena . Mrs. T. R. McKelvey, Charleston 

Yorba Linda P.-T. A., Yorba Linda........ I. Mrs. Wm. Meier, Charleston 


1.00 
5.00 


CONNECTICUT 25.00 
New Britain United P.-T. A., N. B.. Sours DAKOTA 
MAINE Mrs. N. J. Mayer, Mitchell... . 


Mrs. M. P. Johnson, Mrs. M. V. Smith, TENNESSEE 
South Orrin... P Anonymous 
Bristol P.-T. A., Mrs. J. C. Gray, Tr... 
MASSACHUSETTS Jere Baxter P.-T. A., Nashville. ... 
Greenfield M. C., Greenfield. . 12 Ladies of Knoxville 
Andover M. C., Andover. . 


MINNESOTA Mrs. E. P. Schosh, Austin 
Mrs. Harriet Keeler, Pipestone... . =: we Nettie W. Weems, Bracona 


VERMONT 
MONTANA 


Mrs. T. 
Anonymous...... : F P.T. A. 
Margaret Rogers, Red Lodge.............. : 


S. Dean, Burlington . a 
Vergennes, Merle E. Byington, Tr.. 5.00 


WASHINGTON 


Norte Dakota Black Diamond P.-T. A., B.D............ §.00 


Mothers of Bantry, Mrs. T. E. Fox 


WEST VIRGINIA 


P.-T. A. Tiskelnoh School (Mrs. G. R. Krebs, 
Treas.), Charleston 


NEW JERSEY 
Miss Harriet M. Doughty, Vineland 








IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


= editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this 
rule. 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 
Communications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
oppertunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


lbscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
re the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 


snot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 
in 























